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LOST IDEALS. 
BY FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. Bac. OXon. 


N old saying declares that a certain undesirable 
A abode is paved with good intentions—an early 
application of the principle which has im- 
mortalized the name of McAdam, and one which must 
add to the prevailing gloom among unblest shades. 
Regret is sometimes as saddening as_ remorse, 
although it may lack the bitterness which self-reproach 
brings ; and a short review of some illusions which 
attend the early path of every earnest art student should 
enable us to appreciate some of the dangers and sym- 
pathize with some of the sorrows which not infrequently 
wreck or embitter many a promising career. In the 
world of business a young man’s career is well defined ; 
he may succeed in attaining his loftiest ambition or he 
may fall short, but the way is clear before his feet. He 
performs his duty from day to day, gradually fitting 
himself for the promotion which capacity earns, and 
strengthening his hand to seize his chances as they occur. 
Preparation for a literary career is as a rule not such 
a definite course as that for business or for art ; but even 
there the way is comparatively clear, illusions are com- 
paratively few, enthusiasms are well grounded, and 
ambition remains more or less a personal matter. But 
from the moment a young man decides to devote his life 
to art he is brought within the reach of influences and 
impulses which may prove very dangerous in the dis- 
appointment and discouragement they are sure to bring 
in their train. His young enthusiasm catches fire every 
day, and is prepared to light before many a shrine a 
lamp of sacrifice which he vows he will never let go out. 
He is intoxicated at the prospect of spending his life in 
intimate intercourse with his gods, and even the hardest 
drudgery in technical study is a delight. His ambition 
is not infrequently of a strangely impersonal character ; 
and he dreams of fame not so much for himself as for 
his ideals. Many of us can recall such a supremely 
happy time in our life, ahd must sigh as we think of the 
lost ideals which strew the path behind us, even although 
the discarding of some of them marks new stages of 
development, new powers of penetration. 
Some of us, perhaps, have a few old letters of that 
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early time—-possibly returned by one of our “lost ideals,” 
along with these other trifles which lie in the same 
drawer! How fresh they are, how eloquent of the 
beauty with which every new composition filled anew 
our already brimming cup. Here a phrase has suggested 
some inner meaning; here the effect of one single note 
has transformed the universe ; here a newly discovered 
piece of imitation made us shout aloud for joy. It does 
not matter now that the compositions were those suited 
to a beardless taste ; that Bach’s Twelve Small Preludes, 
the Andantes of Mozart’s smaller Sonatas, Beethoven’s 
Op. 49, or the Septet Variations were the themes of our 
hyperboles. Nay, rather do we recognize with pleasure the 
evidence of health in our selection ; and if we now know 
deeper depths both in music and in life than are probed 
by young Beethoven, if the Ninth Symphony and later 
Sonatas minister to our weary souls as the Septet can 
hardly do, if the ‘48’ offer consolation and spiritual 
refreshment beyond the province of the smaller works, 
we have consolation in reflecting that when we were 
young our need was not so deep, our woes not so heart- 
breaking, our souls not so weary. 

Has any one of my readers a copy of the letter he sent 
to a worldly-wise relative who, in those happy days, tried 
to dissuade him from choosing music as a profession ? 
He can understand now how his correspondent must 
have laughed to get the original; but does he not wish 
his own heart was as unselfish now, as able to give up all 
for art, as free from the daily care which is now such a 
depressing burden? A real musician does not for a 
moment regret the choice of his youth. One of our 
famous, most hard-working, but not most pretentious 
musicians declares that he would not be anything else 
than a musician for double his income. What a great 
thing that would be to say if the aforesaid income fell 
just short of comfort or provision for dear ones depending 
on him ; and who, under these circumstances, could go back 
to the days of his choice and repeat, “I would rather live 
in a garret with Mozart and Beethoven open books to me, 
than become Governor-General of India,” or some such 
extravagant renunciation of impossibilities. 

One of the lofty ideals of many a young man is to 
become a church organist. How he would revel in the 
fine old tunes and anthems and in the expressive church 
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compositions of a later day; how he would present the 
praise of the congregation, as a priest presenting a sacri- 
fice ; how he would enhance the effect of a service or 
emphasize the lesson by judiciously chosen voluntaries ; 
how grand a Bach fugue would sound ‘in its worthy 
environment! Alas! the organist of many years’ service, 
whose church work is only one of many demands made 
me his time, heartily weary of the crass stupidity and 
blundering interference he has encountered, no longer 
cares to invite profitless disputes or nagging censure by 
taking one step off the beaten track. He does not often 
play Bach now since he was hauled over the coals for the 
secularity of his voluntaries. The quieter his life the 
better he is pleased, and when work on the seventh day 
becomes incompatible with other demands on his time and 
his strength, he resigns his post, regretting much pleasant 
work and delightful intercourse, but scarcely even lament- 
ing the ideal he has so long lost. 

any a young student is filled with the lust of con- 
ducting. If he could only conduct anything, only a 
small choir, or—oh, heavens! could it be possible ?— 
even a small orchestra, he could die happy, asking 
nothing more. The time comes when he has conducted 
a chorus and even a small orchestra. The experience 
was enjoyable, but the disappointments in having to go 
over the same irritatingly elementary details time after 
time, the petty jealousies with their attendant squabbles, 
the irretrievable loss of temper as well as time and money, 
place the 7é/e of conductor among many other lost ideals. 

Some elect young souls look upon the teacher’s life as 
their ideal. They burn with the fire they have just 
received from the altar, and they conceive nothing nobler 
than to show others how to appropriate for themselves 
the treasures which make them feel so rich. 

Among the most pleasing ideals of the youth we have 
lost is the implicit faith in and admiration for our 
teachers, So modest and unassuming they were, and 
yet able to do anything if they only had the opportunity. 
Their knowledge seemed boundless, their technique 
perfect, their criticisms faultless. They were able to 
explain the shortcomings of every school, the faults of 
every system, and to show how such shortcomings and 
faults could be avoided in system which ought to be, 
and certainly as we believed would be the only recognized 
system of the future. Our teachers made no such pretence 
for themselves, but we made it for them. And, lo! they 
are gone ; we are now the teachers, unconsciously re- 
sponsible for new ideals which in due time our pupils will 
also lose. 

Few of us have a real call to the composer’s life. 
Comparatively many feed the market with arrangements, 
editions, etc. ; quite an army gain a livelihood and much 
more by giving the public and publishers food con- 
venient for it. Cheques for hundreds of pounds change 
hands over worthless compositions which have their little 
day and cease to be. But who can tell the bitterness of 
soul in one who aims at giving speech to the message 
with which he feels charged ; who takes sonatas, trios, 
quartets, symphonies from one publisher to another, only 
to be told that there is no market. Does the unsympa- 
thetic reader say that the ‘world is no poorer? His 
relative said so to Schubert. 

And what about the beautiful ideal so much more 
common and apparently so easy to realize—the ideal that 
study will never lose its charm; that however storms 
may rage outside, the calm soul may ride secure on the 
bosom of waters which never fail ; that however poor the 
provision for non-artistic and mercantile natures, the 
earnest musician at least can feed on evergreen pastures ? 
Alas for the reality and for the disillusion which awaits 





the tired brain! Here is the quiet of the study, there 
stand the books, but the same demands will be made 
to-morrow as have made further work to-night impossible, 
and so another beautiful dream is dispelled. 

Only one more lost ideal and I have done. Various 
composers so completely satisfy the nature at various 
stages in its development that the young student insists 
on placing them high in his Walhalla, and is indignant 
with those who question his judgment. A residence in 
Dresden and a few excellent performances of Der 
Freischiitz have been known so to influence the judgment 
of a young musician (who could not play the pianoforte !) 
that he bought all Weber's works, insisted that his idol’s 
sonatas far excelled those of Beethoven, and believed 
that if he had only chosen he could have been as easily 
first in symphony, oratorio, and chamber music as he 
undoubtedly was in opera. 

At a certain more dangerous age Wagner is the ideal ; 
he seems to paint every emotion, to give expression to 
every heart- longing, to voice enthusiasm for other 
masters, and to instruct in ethics, philosophy, even in 
religion. But the time comes when life is too full for 
Wagner to express it. It needs leisure, health, and 
energy to take the sustenance, the sympathy, or the con- 
solation offered by the great music dramas. The 24th 
Fugue in the ‘Wohltemperirtes Klavier’ is as expressive 
and rather more bracing than the Zristan Prelude. 
Beethoven offers the soul far more than Wagner does; 
and in spite of the beauty of the Introduction to the 
third act of the Mezstersinger, 1 would humbly recom- 
mend the F sharp minor Prelude and Fugue from the 
second book of the ‘48’ or Mozart’s Andante in E flat 
(from the C minor Sonata) to anyone who, on a quiet 
Sunday morning, feels the strain of a past week or the 
shadow of the one to come. 

It must not be hastily concluded that all is lost with 
our youthful ideals. The rewards are rich enough to 
compensate for many losses, and ever-new ideals more 
than replace those which have faded. In a few cases, 
indeed, the youthful ideal is more than fulfilled. Some 
men have succeeded from one organistship to another 
until, their ambition achieved, they find their reward ina 
sphere of exalted influence where they place the world of 
ecclesiastical music under a deep obligation. The reader 
will understand that, in an earlier paragraph no reference 
was intended to organists such as Sir George Elvey, Sir 
John Goss, Sir Walter Parratt, Sir John Stainer, etc., 
etc. The ordinary musician was meant who finds 
in an organistship one avenue of labour, one source of a 
too unsettled income. Again, a few born conductors 
have found one opportunity lead to another until they 
have climbed to the height of their ambition, and fill 
some of the lamentably few posts of the kind which are 
open in this country. 

The mature musical experience is not one continuous 
round of excitement as it was to us when first the 
storm of the Eroica, or the C minor, the emotional 
strain of Zyvistan or the Walkiire, the pulsing life of 
Schumann, or the sparkling sensationalism of Chopin, 
carried us away. In those days Haydn was some- 
what trivial (whether we ventured to confess it or 
not), Mozart was old-fashioned, Bach was certainly fine 
but wanting in the romanticism which Schumann and 
Wagner offered us so freely; Clementi, Dussek, even 
Handel (the Goddess of Music forgive us!), were dis- 
missed with scant consideration. Now our balance is 
more even, our judgment more sane; and against our 
many lost ideals among composers and schools we have 
to set our manifold gains, We know now who Haydn is, 
and join those unnumbered children of his who affection- 
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ately call him “Papa”; Mozart is to us absolute per- 
fection, whose sonatas do not suffer beside those of 
Beethoven himself, whose operas find in our hearts the 
place which the impresarios of Europe begin to deny 
them, whose symphonies seem like very manna from 
another world ; Clementi, Dussek, even Kuhlau, can give 
us a real pleasure far beyond that which ephemeral and 
showy writers of a later day can offer. And greatest of 
all musical ideals remain our two gods, Beethoven and 
Bach, with a new majesty gained from the dominion 
other gods have had over us. 

Still more important are the ideals of actual life. We 
are citizens not only in the realms of music, dwellers 
among men, not only among thoughts, memories, and 
art creations. Our daily toil brings daily recompense, 
our daily responsibilities bring daily sense of influence 
and also find us daily strength to meet them. If our 
ideal work is less prosaic than that of the merchant or 
the lawyer, we as men live like these and have to do 
prosaic work in order to live; we are admitted to the 
social intercourse of our fellows and bear our part in the 
burden of citizenship and of empire. Our life is rounded 
like that of other men; and when all the world is old 
and the trees are brown, if sport must grow stale and the 
wheels run down, we also pray that God may spare us 
the love of dear children, may leave us the one fair face 
which was our ideal when all was young. 


MORE ABOUT WAGNER. 


It seems as if books on Wagner would go on for ever. 
The translation by Mr. Ashton Ellis of the prose works 
has led to all kinds of discussions, metaphysical, philo- 


sophical, and religious. There is much talk, but little 
agreement ; indeed, as a rule, the more the talk the less 
the agreement. Wagner was not always precise in his 
use of terms, and frequently his style is turgid. The 
cause of this is evident ; in his writings Wagner is seeking 
after the truth, seeking to account for his own thoughts 
and feelings. He does not come before the world as a 
philosopher with a cut-and-dried system. Let us take 
one very simple illustration. In his article, “On the 
Overture,” he says that “in the triad, Gluck, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, we have the lodestar whose pure light 
will always lead us rightly even on the most bewildering 
paths of art.” If he found some of the paths “most be- 
wildering,” it is not astonishing to find his writing 
occasionally of the same quality. His writings, indeed, 
unless read in the right spirit, easily give rise to mis- 
understandings. 

The religious, or, to speak more definitely, Christian 
element in Wagner's art-work, and, above all, in Parsifa/, 
is a subject on which many have written. The latest 
contribution is a work by Mr. David Irvine, entitled 
“Parsifal and Wagner's Christianity.” He says, in his 
introduction, that “ although we are concerned with the 
opinions of Wagner on the problem of Christianity, 
Wagner himself was an artist, and has to be treated as 
an artist.” With that view we entirely concur. Parsifal 
is a work of art, not a treatise on Christianity. To those 
interested in Christian polemics Mr. Irvine’s book may, 
however, prove attractive. Our author admits that it is 
“both easier to refute the statements of others concerning 
what religion, in the abstract, is, than to state what it is,” 
and @ fortiori the sante may be said of the Christian 
religion. Talk only seems to confuse. It is easy to dis- 
course about conventual and about true Christianity, but 
our author’s treatment of lower as distinguished from 
higher forms will not suit calm, philosophical minds ; 





both forms are real, though not to the same order of 
minds. But let us leave the interminable “ problem” 
and say one word about Chapter V., which deals with 
the music of Parsifal. The way in which the author 
traces the source of a phrase in Parsifal from Lohengrin 
appears to us somewhat forced. And there are other 
statements with regard to the musical value of this or 
that passage from which we differ. The chapter is, how- 
ever, extremely thoughtful and interesting, and well worth 
reading. 

Mr. Irvine has also written a book of “summer mad- 
ness.”* Init there is much about Wagner; a goodly 
space, however, is devoted to the “ Anti-Wagnerian of 
the Present” and to the “ Anti-Wagnerian of the Past.” 
It would have seemed more rational to have discussed them 
in reverse order, but then the book is one of “summer 
madness.” Mr. Irvine doubts whether anti-Wagnetrian 
criticism is worth “bothering about,” and so do we. But 
he does so, first to prevent innocent people from swallow- 
ing it; secondly, in the hopes that the most rabid of 
anti-Wagnerians will become convinced of “the error of 
his ways.” Herein we perceive another streak of in- 
sanity. Innocent folk do not trouble about the arguments 
for and against Wagner, and rabid anti-Wagnerians are 
not easy to convince. Our author’s philosopher, Schopen- 
hauer, teaches that though conditions or circumstances 
may alter a man’s actions, this is no proof that his 
character is altered. ; 

Mr. Irvine has still another object in view. His essay 
is not to show that Wagner is right, but that his oppo- 
nents are wrong. He says very truly that “assertion is 
not proof.” Yet he himself makes assertions. He 
asserts, for instance, that Schopenhauer was, “Jar 
excellence, the Christian philosopher,” but he does not 
prove it; he only proves that Schopenhauer was Christian 
in a Schopenhauer sense. What he called husk other 
people called kernel. 

In considering the anti-Wagnerian of the present, Mr. 
Irvine calls attention to “three very tricky means” at 
hand to persuade the ignorant public that Wagner is a 
“humbug.” The first is “seriously to beg that Wagner 
be refused a hearing at all.” Now that Wagner is to be 
heard everywhere, in the concert room and on the stage ; 
now that his prose works are being known; now that 
innocent folk flock from all parts of the world to Bayreuth, 
eager to give Wagner a hearing—such a means has little 
of trickiness. The second means named is “to ridicule 
his claim to be heard”; but that is so palpably unjust 
that no honest anti-Wagnerite, however rabid, would 
adopt it. Anyhow, it is so foolish that it can scarcely be 
called “tricky.” The third is to “make a grand display 
of analyzing his (Wagner’s) thought,” and then “to show 
him up in what you kindly have made out ta be his folly.” 
There is, we admit, a certain trickiness in this, but the 
public is not quite so “ignorant” as Mr. Irvine would 
have us believe. One of the chief anti-Wagnerians 
against whom Mr. Irvine directs his bolts is Mr. Ernest 
Newman, who has lately written a study on Wagner; 
but this “midsummer” attack is on previous utterances 
of Mr. Newman, so that the replies come too late for 
comment and criticism. We may, however, say that if 
only Mr. Irvine would take the trouble to condense his 
matter and even simplify his style, he would be listened 
to by many who have not leisure to ferret out his meaning. 
For if everything he says must not be taken as gospel, 
he is an enthusiastic student of Wagner, and his aim is, 
we believe, to get at the truth. And it must be noted 
that Mr. Irvine in a footnote acknowledges the “ sincere 





* “© 4 Wagnerian’s Midsummer Madness.” H, Grevel & Co, 
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critical attitude” of Mr. Newman in his “Study of 
Wagner,” which has appeared since Mr. Irvine wrote 
his book. 

Our author talks to us about the “ Anti-Wagnerian of 
the Past,” and in that chapter he has much to say about 
Mr. Joseph Bennett and his attitude towards the art- 
work of Wagner. Truth is not all on one side, and if 
Mr. Bennett’s arguments are not always proof against 
attack, the same may be said of some of Mr. Irvine’s. 

Chapter III. is entitled “The Poetry in Wagner’s 
Prose.” And the author truly remarks that “his 
(Wagner’s) poetic bent impregnated his prose in such a 
way that while it obscures the reasoning it gives play to 
the pew fancy.” In reading Wagner’s works this 
should ever be kept in mind. He has a way quite of 
his own, and unless one tries to look at matters from /zs 
point of view the result is unsatisfactory. There follows 
the translation of an essay by Dr. Rudolf Louis, “ Wagner 
as Music-A2sthetician,” which appeared in the original 
German in the Leipzig Die redenden Kiinste in 1897. 
The writer deplores the fact that “we do not possess 
any musical analysis of Wagner’s scores which render a 
higher service than the practical thematic guides.” This 
is followed by an interesting study, “Jesus of Nazareth 
—Buddha (‘The Victors’)—Parsifal,” by Karl Heckel. 
And the volume ends with a curious allegory, bearing 
what to those unacquainted with Kantian philosophy 
— appear a strange title, “The Synthetic Proposition 

riori. 








THE CRITICAL BURDEN. 


IN the midst of the musical season the critic pants for a 


land where no music is; he poses to his friends as a 
martyr to duty, and sometimes, if he be without a sense 
of dignity, he will even pose in public ; he walks the earth 
as if he bore a burden on his conscience, and he will sink 
into his opera stall with the air of one who means to bear 
his suffering with fortitude. “How tired you must be 
of music!” exclaim sympathising ladies at afternoon 
parties, and the critic smiles a wan smile. It is all pose. 
His life, for a few months in the year, is not an easy one, 
but it is really not very hard compared with the existence 
of a hard-working lawyer or doctor, and it is certainly 
not as onerous as the life of a professor of music, who 
spends day after day in attempting to knock music 
into souls that possess it not. But there is an aspect of 
the critic’s life which escapes notice and really would not 
be of any interest did it not bear on his criticisms. 

I suppose there is no human being who hears as much 
music as a critic. From the beginning of May, when Mr. 
Newman’s London Festival claimed attention twice a day, 
down to the beginning of July, I calculate I have spent at 
least five solid hours a day in listening to music of 
one sort or another. In the afternoon I have heard the 
“Sonata Appassionata ” dragged to pieces by ambitious 
Students, and then gone on to a vocal recital where 
equally ambitious aspirants have shown me how little 
they understand of Mozart’s vocal style. In the evening 
I have heard Faust for the hundredth time in my life 
simply because a young prima-donna has chosen to 
make her début as Marguerite, and in between the acts I 
have rushed to St. James’s Hall to hear Dr. Richter 
conduct a Beethoven symphony or the Meistersinger 
overture. Now, unless an ordinary lover of music has 
tried to adjust his mental focus to Beethoven after 
hearing Faust, or Mozart after the “Sonata Appassionata,” 
he cannot know how trying it is to the nerves of the 
brain. And it is not as if a critic hai s'mply to hear 





these works; he has to write about them as well, 
and at the end of the day, after having attended three 
concerts as well as the opera, his impressions of each 
run into one another like the colours of a dyed 
cloth which has not washed well. Is it wonderful that 
sometimes his criticism seems one-sided ? 

The remedy, of course, is very simple. The news- 
papers should employ at least four critics during the 
summer musical season. A good many of the big dailies 
employ two, or their accredited critics employ a deputy, 
which comes to the same thing ; but two are not enough. 
If, however, you asked a newspaper editor to pay the 
salaries of four men, your suggestion would be received 
with a bland smile, and metaphorically put into the waste- 
paper basket. The payment of a musical critic is looked - 
upon as a necessary evil, just to make the paper com- 
plete, as an editor once told me, and to pay for four is a 
matter which cannot be viewed except with suppressed 
amusement. No one reads musical criticisms we are 
told ; and yet, strangely enough, there is not a paper that 
has made a feature of musical criticism without finding 
that in the long run it does pay. And the papers which 
have made a name by their musical criticism are pre- 
cisely those which allow their critic the freest hand, and 
leave it entirely to his judgment whether one, or two, or 
no concerts are noticed. The consequence is, the man 
who has the luckiness to work for an editor of such 
broad-minded views need not confuse his mind by 
listening to concerts of no particular interest, and then 
rush off to the opera. 

The fact is, very few concerts reallyrequire a criticism at 
all, A young lady gives a pianoforte recital at the Steinway 
Hall—how my brain reels to think of the many pianoforte 
recitals I have heard there !—and she plays the aforesaid 
“ Sonata Appassionata,” a group of Chopin compositions, 
the “ Etudes Symphoniques” of Schumann, besides, per- 
haps, a fewcompositions of the Scarlatti and Rameau 
school, and this indigestible mass is prefaced by an organ 
fugue of Bach misarranged for the piano by some vandal or 
other, by way of a ors d’@uvre, and the whole is wound 
up by a Liszt Rhapsody or transcription by way of a 
liqueur of a very heady character. It is the strangest 
thing in the world, when you come to think of it, that 
a couple of hundred presumably intelligent people 
should sit in a stuffy concert-room of a summer afternoon 
when they might be lolling under the trees in Hyde Park, 
or creating a breeze for themselves on their bicycles in 
the country, a breeze loaded with the scent of flowers 
and newly-mown hay—it is, I say, the strangest thing in 
the world that a couple of hundred people should thus 
sit and listen to piano solo after piano solo played by a 
serious-faced young gitl or anzmic-looking young man. 
It is not what the composers intended when they wrote 
their works ; it is, in fact, a very murder of music. The 
“ Sonata Appassionata,” for instance, is a beautiful work, 
although we do hear a little too much of it ; but it is 
almost enough music at one sitting if you listen to it 
with all the concentrated attention you can bring to bear. 
The same thing may be said of asymphony. There is a 
deal of music in Beethoven’s “ Eroica,” and as much as 
you can take in at one sitting in Brahms’s glorious 
Fourth Symphony. But that is not the view of the 
young pianist. He or she is giving a recital because—— 
but, when one comes to think of it, why is the recital 
given at all? Surely the young pianist does not imagine 
that a London audience which can hear D’Albert, 
Paderewski, Rosenthal, or Busoni, also wants to hear 
the attempts of an artist who falls far below these giants ! 
The sole reason for giving a recital, then, must be tha: 
the player wan's t» advertise his skill for the purpose of 
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getting press notices and pupils. And that is just where 
the hardship for the critic comes in. These recitals are 
arranged just as if the givers were artists of repute or of 
uncommon powers, whose playing is of interest (though 
even a recital by a great pianist is apt to be wearisome 
in its length), whereas the real aim of the recital is quite 
otherwise. 

In some paper or other I read the other day, I sawa 
complaint by a professional musician that the gentlemen 
of the press were inclined to ignore the recitals of un- 
known musicians, to whom a press criticism is of value, 
and give long notices to public favourites, to whom news- 
paper notice is of no value whatever. That man, I 
thought to myself, would never make a journalist. The 
idea that an editor gives a critic a salary in order that 
the unknown professional musician should be given a 
“leg-up” is so absurdly wrong-headed that I could not 
help smiling to myself even after a hard day of con- 
certizing. The young pianist or violinist or singer must 
get that idea out of his head as soon as possible. Let 
him remember, ther, that a critic is employed by an 
editor to interest the readers of the newspaper. Now 
the readers of a newspaper are much more interested to 
leara how Jean de Reszke sang in 77istan, though he 
has played the part many times, than they are to hear 
how Mr. X, a quite unknown baritone, sang at the 
Steinway Hall on the same evening; the newspaper 
reader is also more interested in a report of a Paderewski 
recital than in one of Miss Q’s pianoforte recitals in the 
smaller Queen’s Hall, The critics themselves are very 
kindly creatures, and many of them go out of their way 
and put themselves to a deal of trouble in order to notice 
the concert of a young artist. But, with the best 


intentions in the world, this cannot be done always, 


and, as I said at the outset, it is not always to the 
advantage of a young artist to have a critic listen to his 
performance when the critic’s brain is full of the 
impressions of the other music he has heard on the 
same evening. I think some alterations should be made 
in the giving of concerts by young people, and I make 
a few suggestions for what they are worth. 

In the first place, if a concert is given for the sake of 
showing off before your pupils and their families, it is 
not fair to the critic to ask him to notice the concert as 
if it were a genuine musical entertainment. If a concert 
is given to secure press notices, why give it in the form 
of a recital at all? We reaily do not want to wade 
through a long programme before coming to a decision 
as to the merits of a pianist ; and though we can, and do, 
leave before the conclusion of the recital, it is not always 
quite fair to the artist. For instance, 1 have attended 
many programmes consisting of a Bach prelude and 
fugue, a Beethoven sonata, some lighter pieces, and then 
a group of Chopin compositions towards the end. Now, 
perhaps, the pianist was not good in Bach, had only 
a mediocre, school-girl idea of Beethoven, but played a 
Mendelssohn “Song without Words” very prettily 
indeed, In such a case I would have liked to stay for the 
Chopin compositions, as perhaps she might understand 
these better than she did the Beethoven sonata. But if 
I have a second concert on hand, and have to write 
notices of both, and then dress and have something to eat 
(for even a critic must eat), and be at Covent Garden at 
eight o'clock, it is quite impossible to wait for these 
Chopin compositions. [ can, of course, trust the opinion 
of a colleague whom I may meet at the Opera, but that 
1s very unsatisfactory indeed. The débutante, then, who 
gives a recital simply for a press notice should either 
make her programme concise enough to come well 
within an hour, or even less, or else arrange the first 





part, not from a regular recital point of view, but with 
the aim of showing us all she can do. And really a Beet- 
hoven sonata is not always necessary. Personally, I 
should like to have the privilege of the Queen, or of an 
examiner, and stop the pianist when I had heard enough 
of her Chopin or Beethoven playing to form a just 
opinion of her powers. But that is a counsel of perfection. 
We should then be able to attend three of such recitals 
in an afternoon. The other alternative is so absolutely 
revolutionary that I hardly like to make it. At present 
the advantage of a press notice is all on the side of the 
concert-giver, who gets a leg-up at the expense of a pro- 
prietor of a newspaper, and gives nothing in return. I 
cannot have my furniture valued, if I wish to effect a sale, 
for nothing ; why, then, should a young pianist expect the 
attendance of a critic and the insertion of a notice for 
nothing? Either she values a critical opinion or she does 
not. If she does value it, I think she should pay for it in 
current coin of the realm. By the payment of a guinea 
for the valuation of an expert critic, and half a guinea as 
a minimum for the space devoted to the notice, she could 
rely on having some kind of notice of her concert, and 
it would enable editors to engage a larger staff of critics. 
It would be understood that the payment did not neces- 
sarily mean a favourable notice, for if that were so all 
its value would be gone. I hope I shall live long enough 
to see some such custom come into fashion, for, looking 
back on the season, the real hard work has been in 
having to attend the concerts of the smaller kind, and I 
find, in thinking of all the fine music I have heard, and 
have been, and am, grateful to hear, the terrible hours I 
have spent in listening to indifferent. playing and singing 
have been the real burden of the critical life, a burden 
which the outsider who has never had to bear it cannot 
understand. EDWARD A. BAUGHAN. 








CARL REINECKE., 


PROFESSOR MARTIN KRAUSE, in the Beilage der 
Leipziger Neuesten Nachrichten of June 23rd, has a 
long notice of Reinecke, and with regard to the seventy- 
fifth birthday of the composer, he wonders whether 
Leipzig will pay due honour to a musician who, during 
well-nigh forty years, has done so much for musical art 
in that city. Why, one might ask, should he have any 
misgivings? Because, as he tells us, Leipzig, in former 
days, forgot the tomb of Johann Sebastian Bach, one of 
the greatest composers the world ever produced ; because 
it has not fully recognized its obligations either to Lortzing 
or to Wagner ; and, again, because, generally, it has only 
paid honour in homceopathic doses to men who have 
rendered it great service. 

Yet at least to-day the writer hopes for better things. 
He acknowledges that the veteran composer has not 
always been in sufficient sympathy with new works, new 
ideas, but he reminds his readers that Reinecke has 
made of the Gewandhaus a nursery for classical art. 
What, he asks, would Leipzig be without these classical 
traditions? Where would be the musical culture, so 
highly and so justly praised, of the Leipzig public but 
for this most faithful adherence to the great masters ? 
The emphatic manner in which Reinecke has placed in 
the foreground the works of a Mozart, Beethoven, Mén- 
delssohn, Schumann, Schubert, and Brahms has made 
of the Leipzig public one of the most intelligent and 
refined of the whole musical world. It was this very 
classical training, he asserts, which has enabled Leipzig 
to appreciate progress. Never, says our Professor, did 


, Wagner have a more enthusiastic, more intelligent public 
than in Leipzig. 
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Carl Reinecke was born at Altona on the 23rd of June, 
1824. His father, who was a musician, trained the gifted 
boy, and so well, that he soon increased the talent com- 
mitted to his care. At the age of twelve, young Reinecke 
appeared in public and performed Hummel’s “ La Sen- 
tinelle” and hesthoven’s Concerto in Cc. Soon afterwards 
he played Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor and those 
famous “ La ci darem” Variations of Chopin, concerning 
which Schumann wrote one of his most enthusiastic 
articles. After a musical excursion to Copenhagen in 
company with the great violinist Ernst, the talented 
youth went to Leipzig, where he made the acquaintance 
of Mendelssohn, then in the zenith of his glory. Men- 
delssohn was so struck with his pianoforte playing that 
he caused him to appear at two Gewandhaus concerts 
during the winter of 1844-5. Liszt’s playing at that 
period—especially of the Beethoven Sonatas—made a 
deep and lasting impression on Reinecke. Liszt, too, 
admired the youth’s performances, and in an article in a 
Paris paper spoke of him as “un pianiste des plus dis- 
tingués.” Concerts were given at Bremen in which 
Liszt himself, also Clara Schumann and Jenny Lind, 
appeared, and in these the young artist not only gained 
fame, but sufficient money to enable him to gratify a 
long-cherished desire to go to Paris. The reference by 
Liszt to his ability as a pianist, as quoted above, might 
appear to be a mere empty compliment, but the fact that 
the great pianist selected him to give pianoforte lessons 
to his two daughters, Blandine (afterwards the wife of 
the statesman M. Emile Ollivier) and Cosima (now the 
widow of Richard Wagner), shows that he meant what 
he said. 

In a notice of a London Philharmonic concert in 1869, 
a critic of one of the dailies thus refers to Reinecke’s 
pianoforte playing :— 


‘* His touch is remarkably brilliant, and his articulation singularly 
clear. Although his peculiar excellence would seem to come out 
to greatest advantage in rapid passages, Herr Reinecke was most 
successful in the /arghetto, the simple melody of which he rendered 
with natural, unaffected grace.” 


And again, in reference to the same concert :— 


‘Herr Reinecke was received and applauded with the warmth 
which the conductor of the Gewandhaus concerts has a right to 
expect from a Philharmonic audience.” 


After several years of wandering, Reinecke received an 
invitation from Ferdinand Hiller to join the teaching 
staff of the Cologne Conservatorium. He remained in 
that city until 1854. From there he went to Barmen, 
where he became musical director, and in 1860 settled in 
Leipzig as conductor of the Gewandhaus concerts and 
successor to Julius Rietz; at the same time he entered 
upon his important career of teacher at the Conserva- 
torium. Art is said to be long, but life short. Yet some 
lives as compared with others may fairly be described as 
long. Reinecke can not only look back upon nearly 
forty years of good solid work, but he still holds office, 
and may do so yet for some time before he retires 
from active life. Among pianists whom he trained, and 
who since then have made a name, may be mentioned 
Joseffy, the leading pianist of America, and Herr Kwast ; 
and of composers who came under his direction, Max 
Bruch, E. Grieg, and Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

As composer, Reinecke has been most productive, as 
may be seen from the high ofus number of a work of his 
performed at the concert given to celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of his birth ; the programme is given 
below in the notice from the Leipzig special correspondent. 





Of operas may be named Konig Manfred, produced at 
Wiesbaden in 1867; Auf hohen Befehi, at Hamburg in 
1886; and Der Gouverneur von Tours in 1891. He has 
written an oratorio, masses, overtures, concertos for piano- 
forte, also violin and violoncello. But it is more particu- 
larly by his smaller vocal works, part-songs, songs, and 
pianoforte pieces that he has become known far and wide, 
His “ Hakon Jarl,” for soli, male chorus, and orchestra 
(Op. 142), ranks, according to Dr. Kretschmar (no mean 
authority), among the best of contemporary works of the 
kind. Then “Schneewittchen,” “ Aschenbrédel,” “ Dorn- 
réschen,” all three for female chorus, soli, and pianoforte, 
have gained popularity. The vocal canons are much 
admired, while of his many excellent songs, some were 
written specially for young folk, such as the “Fifty 
Children’s Songs.” The following brief extract from a 
notice of the six songs, Op. 4, published in Schumann’s 
paper, Veue Zeitschrift fiir Mustk, on February 12th, 
1844—i.e. more than fifty-five years ago—may not prove 
uninteresting reading :— 


‘*In so young an artist as the composer of these songs, the 
simplicity which manifests itself at a cursory glance might surprise, 
nay, might argue a lack of talent; for in the nature of things gifted 
youth is inclined to give too much rather than too little, Closer 
examination, however, shows, first, that the simplicity is not so very 
simple, and, again, that it is in no way the result or proof of 
poverty of invention. In these songs there is such healthy natural- 
ness and pleasing naivezé, such intelligent and tender conception 
of the poems, that the little collection creates a truly refreshing 
impression,” 


The following is from our special correspondent at 
Leipzig :-— 


Nothing of special interest in music has taken place here 
during the month which has just elapsed, so instead of the 
usual report it may be agreeable to the readers of the MONTHLY 
MusiIcAL REcoRD to have a notice specially devoted to an 
artist who has been intimately connected with musical life in 
Leipzig during a period of well-nigh forty years, and who, on 
the 23rd of June, celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of his 
birth. We refer to Carl Reinecke, who has acquired no mean 
reputation both at home and abroad. How he is beloved in 
Leipzig, the city in which he has laboured so actively, was 
clearly to be seen from the manner in which he has been féted 
during the last few days. The Conservatorium, where he has 
been teacher of the pianoforte and composition for thirty-nine 
years, and of which for the last two years he has been artistic 
director, arranged a concert in his honour on the eve of his 
birthday. The programme, devoted exclusively to his works, 
contained :—The Quintet for piano and strings, Op. 83; three 
part-songs: ‘‘Komm was da kommen mag,” “ Abendlied,” 
and ‘* Konig Mai”; Quartet, No. 4, Op. 211, for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello ; Romance from the opera, Kénig Man- 


fred ; ‘Barbara Zweige” ; Pianoforte Concerto in F sharp minor 


with orchestral accompaniment. All the pieces named, with 
exception of the Quartet, were performed by pupils of the Con- 
servatorium. The Quartet was interpreted by the teachers of 
the Institute—Concertmeister Hilf, Herr Bolland, Capellmeister 
Sitt, and Prof. Julius Klengel—and at the close there burst forth 
a storm of applause; the third movement had to be repeated, 
the only means, in fact, of pacifying the audience. 

On the birthday itself there was no end of morning serenades, 
deputations, letters of congratulation, telegrams from both the 
Old and the New World, etc. 

In the evening Reinecke’s Der Gouverneur von Tours, which 
during several years has often been performed, and which has 
lately been rehearsed, was given at the Stadt-Theater, and 
obtained a brilliant success. The composer was recalled no 
fewer than fifteen times. Nearly all the local papers of Leipzig 
have given special articles to Reinecke, recognizing his merits 
as an artist and as a man, and certain musical papers have also 
printed his portrait with biographical sketches, etc. 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
BELLINI’S “NORMA.” 


DEAR S1R,—In reference to “ Our Letter from the Opera” 
in your July number, signed “Italianophile,” which I 
content myself with qualifying as “extraordinary,” I may 
point out to that correspondent what Richard Wagner 
said about Bellini’s Vorma in the playbill on the occasion 
of his benefit as Capellmeister at Riga, on 11th December, 
1837. Unfortunately, I translate from a French version 
in the absence of the German original. 

‘The undersigned believes he cannot express his esteem for the 
musical public of this city better than by choosing this opera 
(Norma) for his benefit. . . . Among all Bellini’s creations, Norma 
is the one which combines with the richest melodic crop the most 
glowing ardour and the most profound truth. Even the most deter- 
mined opponents of new Italian music have justly recognized that 
this work, which speaks to the heart, gives proof of genuine inspira- 
tion and makes no concession to modern platitude.” 

Although the later Bayreuth master moderated, no 
doubt, his appreciation of Bellini’s work, he could not 
possibly have written about it in a vein of absolute 
enthusiasm even in 1837, were it that stupid Italian 
“twaddle” and “early nineteenth century brainlessness ” 
(I forbear from extending the quotation) which your 
Italianophile represents it to be.— Yours truly, 

Not AN ITALIANOPHILE. 


[When Wagner was a boy of twenty-four, and not 
a particularly sapient boy, he uttered a foolish opinion 
of Bellini’s Morma. What on earth has that, Mr. 
Editor, to do with the deliberate and serious opinion 
of your critic, who is long past twenty-four? Is a bad 
thing—a stupid, idiotic thing—to be called good, merely 
because a great composer in his callow youth did not 
perceive how very bad it was? jamais de la vie/— 
ITALIANOPHILE. | 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE Mazurka by Mr. Felix Borowski, which appears in 
Our Music Pages this month, is a fresh, attractive speci- 
men of a musical form which Chopin almost seemed to 
have made his own. And yet, as Mr. Borowski’s music 
shows, it is possible to write a mazurka which, apart from 
the rhythm essential to that form, in no way reminds us 
of the Polish composer. The opening phrase, with its 
drone bass, has true folk character ; and the fianissimo 
plaintive passage which follows offers delightful contrast. 
The quiet middle section of the piece, in the key of 
the sub-dominant, is no less engaging; the melodies 
therein combined work together with good effect. This 
Mazurka is short, and presents no technical difficulties ; 
at the same time, it requires neat playing and dainty 
phrasing. 


Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Cditions. 
—+— 

Gradus ad Parnassum, or, The Art of Playing on the 
Pianoforte, exemplified in a series of exercises in the 
strict and in the free styles. Composed by Muzio 
CLEMENTI. Op..44, three Books. Newly fingered, 
phrased, and annotated by G. Buonamici. (Edition 
Nos. 80954, 80954, and 8095¢; price, net, 3s. each.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

Ir Clementi had not written this splendid work, Cramer, 

Chopin, Liszt, and other modern composers, would 











possibly not have been able to express their thoughts 
with the clearness and wonderful skill which they have 
displayed in their studies. The “ Gradus” is really the 
foundation on which those successors raised their masterly 
musical edifices. Clementi was the true founder of the 
modern school of pianoforte-playing. If regarded from a 
technical point of view, the “ Gradus” is of inestimable 
value, but the music in itself is of great and lasting 
interest. Even in Nos, 1 and 3, the special object of 
which is to render the fingers independent, the 
stately progressions of chords upon which they are 
based attract the ear and satisfy the intellect ; and the 
same may be said again of Nos. 9, 16 and 17—studies in 
arpeggios, and scale or finger passages. Clementi was 
learned in the art of counterpoint, canon and fugue, and 
in this collection are to be found some masterly canons 
and effective fugues. Of canons we may mention the one 
in the octave (No. 26), which displays skill, but at the 
same time charm. Itisonlyintwo parts. Clementi, how- 
ever, as he has shown us in No. 33, could produce some- 
thing of a more elaborate character. The latter is in four 
parts, yet, although the imitation is strictly carried out 
almost to the very last bar, the music proceeds in appa- 
rently easy, flowing, manner. In No. 73, by the way, is 
presented a canon fer moto contrario e per intervalli 
giustt, There are several excellent fugues, and the 
student will find them well worthy of examination. The 
wonderful forty-eight fugues of Bach may seem to 
render all other attempts in the same line superfluous ; 
Beethoven himself did not surpass Bach as a writer of 
fugues, and a fortiorz this must be said of Clementi. The 
fugues of Beethoven and also those of Clementi are, 
however, attractive, inasmuch as these composers wrote, 
not in imitation of Bach, but in a style of their own. In 
the Clementi fugues, with which we are for the moment 
concerned, we have new phraseology, and generally a 
mode of writing. different from that of Bach. They are 
remarkable for boldness and vigour, and for freedom 
from pedantry. Merely as practice, Clementi’s fugues 
are full of interest, and the technique is so interesting 
that they may be played again and again without becom- 
ing in the least wearisome. The great variety in these 
studies is a striking feature. Technique of all kinds is 
exemplified : finger exercises, scale and arpeggio passages, 
shakes and other ornaments, octaves firm and broken. 

The present edition has been prepared by Mr. G. 
Buonamici, and he has executed his task with great care 
and ability. Of this we have proof in the excellent finger- 
ing, and also in the footnotes to many of the studies. 
Good fingering is of great help to the student, although 
it is not always appreciated as it ought to be. Some 
players prefer their own bad, or at any rate unsuitable, 
fingeririg to the best which may be provided forthem. The 
actual fingering of a note or chord may at first appear 
unnecessarily troublesome, but when context, phrasing, 
and rate of performance are considered it is found to be 
the best and easiest. Many pupils—like certain chess- 
players, who only concern themselves with one move at 
atime, and do not therefore plan and attempt to carry 
out some scheme—only think of one note or chord at a 
time. 

Mr. Buonamici’s footnotes are extremely useful. Hints 
are given with regard to transposing the studies into 
different keys, and various rhythmical extensions are 
suggested so as to give still greater exercise to the 
fingers. — 

Petite Polka de Concert pour Piano. Par F. KIRCHNER, 
* Op. 818. London: Augener & Co. 

OF polkas the number is legion, and of these a goodly 

number are certainly commonplace, or, at any rate, not 
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far removed from it. The one before us, however, though 
popular in character, displays both taste and charm. It 
is a “ Polka de Concert,” and the player will therefore 
not be surprised to find passages in it which need careful 
practice ; there is, however, nothing which offers any 
serious difficulty. The music is bright and showy. The 
high ofus number, 818, deserves note. To have reached 
such a figure is not so very extraordinary, for the com- 
poser evidently has a fluent pen ; but that, having written 
so many, he should still retain so much freshness may 
well create astonishment. 


Ballet-Album. A Collection of Dance Movements from 
the works of celebrated composers, arranged for the 
Pianoforte. Books 1, 2,3. By E. PAUER. (Edition 
Nos. 8290a, 82904, and 8290c ; price, net, Is. each.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THERE are two kinds of music which, if the specimens 

of them be good, are always welcome—to the one 

belong marches, to the other, dances; both, indeed, 
suggest, or actually excite bodily, and thereby, mental, 
movement. Of the pieces in the collection under notice, 

Mr. Pauer tells us that they are “from the works of 

celebrated composers,” and a glance at the table of 

contents will show that the statement is well justified. 

The first book commences with Lully, who is represented 

by an attractive “Gavotte,” a dainty “Minuet” from 

Altys, and a sprightly “Canaries” from Armide et 

Renaud. From Lully we pass to the next great name 

in the history of French opera, Rameau, of whom we 

have the famous “Rigaudon” from Dardanus, and 

a stately “Sarabande” from Zoroastre. Then follows 

Gluck with three movements from his Don Juan ballet, 

and the graceful A/ceste “ Minuet.” Next comes Mozart 

with three excerpts from his early opera /domeneo ; and, 
seeing that that work is never performed in London, they 
will be specially welcome. An engaging “ Ballet” from 

Righini’s Zigrane is followed by three movements from 

Beethoven’s seldom-heard Prometheus music. The juxta- 

position of these two composers’ names reminds one, 

by the way, of the early yet characteristic variations of 

Beethoven in D on a theme of Righini’s, and from, we 

believe, the same opera, Zigrane. The last number is a 

“Dance” from Spontini’s Ferdinand Cortez. Book 2 

opens with another and striking “ Dance of the Mexi- 

cans” from the same work. Cherubini’s graceful “ Ballet” 
from Ali Bada is followed by Spohr’s lively “ Warrior’s 

Dance” from Spohr’s ¥essonda, an opera which in its 

day enjoyed great popularity. Of Weber, there are three 

numbers from Preciosa—the two delightful ‘ Spanish 

National Dances” from Act iii., and the Aresto “ Ballet” 

from Act i. Then comes the “Ernster Reigen,” which 

occurs after the opening chorus of Euryanthe, for the 
dance during which the ladies crown the knights return- 
ing from the war. A fifth Weber number is the charming 

“Chorus and Ballet” (“For thee hath beauty”) in the 

last act of Oderon. This book concludes with the “ Valse 

Infernale” and “ Ballet” from Rodert le Diadle, and the 

“Valse” and “Pas de la Redowa” from Le Prophéte. 

Book 3 contains five movements from Rossini’s Gu#/- 

Zaume Tell, his last and his greatest opera ; two exquisite 

movements from Schubert’s Rosamond, three from 

Mendelssohn’s early work, Wedding of Camacho; and 

Mr. Pauer’s effective “ Torchlight Dance” (Fackelianz). 

This description of the contents of the three books 

will, we think, satisfy our readers that the selections 

are attractive, also by no means hackneyed. The 

— transcriptions show a skilful and experienced 

and. 





Easy Pieces for the Pianoforte. By C. CZERNY. Op, 
777. London: Augener & Co. 

THE right-hand part of these pieces is within the compass 
of five notes ; also in the part for the left hand, all chords, 
firm or broken, are within the compass of an octave. 
There are in all twenty-four numbers, and they are all 
smoothly written and quite pleasing. The name of the 
composer is a guarantee in itself that these pieces are 
good and especially useful. Czerny literally devoted the 
whole of a long life to studying the best way to master the 
technique of the pianoforte. If the wonder-child Liszt 
had been his only pupil, it ,is quite possible that the 
exercise-maker might not have known the wants and 
weaknesses of ordinary mortals. As it is, he seems to 
have provided suitable music for all sorts and conditions 
of players. poe : 

Ballade for Violin with Orchestral Accompaniment. By 
Maup Matras. Op. 8. Arranged for Violin and 
Pianoforte by the composer. (Edition No. 7534; 
price, net, 1s.) London : Augener & Co. 

THE composer has already made herself favourably 
known by some Polish Dances for orchestra, dedicated 
to Paderewski and performed at the Crystal Palace 
last December, and by the “Ballade” under notice, 
which was produced at a Queen’s Hall concert in 
1897. After a few introductory bars, in which not only 
the principal theme but also a triplet accompani- 
ment figure is heralded, we come to an Andante 
sostenuto, molto espressivo, of which the soft, engaging 
theme is assigned to the solo instrument. A modula- 
tion is soon effected to the major key of the flattened 
mediant, but this only serves as a starting-point for 
further modulation to the key of the mediant proper. 
The semfo changes to allegro vivace, when a new, 
stirring, impassioned theme is heard. This is worked up 
for some time with great spirit, and then follows a quiet 
passage, in which that theme, cleverly combined with 
the opening one of the piece, leads to a return of the 
first section. A short but effective coda brings the 
pleasing “ Ballade” to a close. 


Palaestra. A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and 
Concert Pieces for Violin Solo, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, arranged in progressive order, 
carefully marked and annotated by ERNST HEIM. 
Books IIIa, I114, and IIIc. (Edition Nos. 114734, 
114730, and 11473¢,; price, net, Is. each.) London: 
Augener & Co, 

WE have already called attention to this valuable 

collection of pieces intended to go hand in hand with 

the “Gradus” of Mr. Heim. Book IIIa opens with an 
elegant “ Sarabande” and light, cheerful “ Giga,” by Mr. 

G. St.-George. These are two of the remaining move- 

ments of the Suite of which the two “ Minuets” were 

given in Book Ia. The “Sarabande” has been con- 
verted from the major to the minor mode, and by this 

“the ‘Sarabande’ gains in earnestness, and sets in 

stronger relief the merry ‘Giga’ which follows.” Next 

comes the beautiful “ Aria” (“Prepare thyself, Zion ”) 
from the first part of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, and 
then a dignified “ Preludio” and pleasing “ Bourrée” by 

M. St.-George, also movements from the Suite named. 

The numbers named are fairly difficult pieces in the first 

position, with occurrence of chords, double-stopping, and 

ornaments. “Neues Leben” by Gurlitt, “ Farandole” 
by Reinecke, and “Gebet” by Scotson Clark, three 
short, attractive pieces, are concerned with the employ- 
ment of the half-position. Book IIId is occupied with 
the half-position, the changing from first to second 
position, and with the second position itself. It opens 
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with a graceful “Romanza” by Mr. A. Dolmetsch. 
Afterwards come a clever transcription of Schubert’s 
lovely “Impromptu” in G, Op. 90, No. 3 (originally 
written in G flat), a “Largo Religioso” by Crescentini, 
the famous Italian singer, the well-known Boccherini 
“Minuetto,” a quiet “ Mélodie” by Scotson Clark, and a 
graceful “ Aria” by J. B. Senaillé, one of the twenty-four 
violins of Louis XIV. Book IIIc is supplementary, and 
contains useful and pleasing pieces by Wolfermann, 
Scotson Clark, Nicole, Kullak, Loeschhorn, and Krug. In 
all three books there are instructive footnotes with regard 
to the character of the music or mode of rendering it. 


Six Irish Folk-Songs, arranged for three female voices. 
By ALFRED MorFraT (Edition No. 4295 : price, net, 
Is) The same in Tonic Sol-fa notation (Edition 
No. 42954, net 4d.). London: Augener & Co. 
No. 1 is entitled “The Angel’s Whisper.” Lover’s poem 
is based upon the beautiful fancy which prevails in 
Ireland, “that when a child smiles in its sleep, it is talking 
with the Angels.” The music is delightfully quiet and 
quaint. No. 2 is “The Last Rose of Summer.” No. 3, 
“Go where glory waits thee,” comes out remarkably weil 
in its present setting. No. 4, “In a Cradle bright,” a 
lovely traditional melody taken from Dr. P. W. Joyce’s 
collection, is clothed in simple, yet effective harmony. 
The lively, anonymous “ Kitty of Coleraine,” is cleverly 
arranged for the three voices. The last, but not the least, 
of the set is the well-known “The Minstrel Boy.” An 
edition of these six folk-songs has also been issued in 
tonic sol-fa notation. ———— 
Das Wesen der Melodie in der Tonkunst. Von S. 
JADASSOHN. (Leipzig: Breitkopf u. Hiirtel.) 
MELODY, as the author remarks, is the most essential 
condition of a musical composition. And in this booklet 
he shows, first how melodies have been evolved from 
scales and from chords, and he next describes the 
characteristics of various intervals. Then rhythm, metre, 
motives, and periods of various kinds are discussed. 
With regard to rhythm, the writer mentions the Allegro of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in A, as one of several instances 
in which the composer indicates, first, the rhythm, and 
only afterwards, the motif. In Chapter 4, Jadassohn 
distinguishes between vocal and instrumental melody, 
and, with regard to the latter, describes the qualities of 
wind instruments and the kinds of melody suitable to 
each. In writing melodies for the pianoforte, composers 
have sought, by means of various ornaments, to make 
up for the short duration of tone and for other limita- 
tions ; the pianoforte may have its drawbacks, but our 
author alludes to some of its advantages even in what 
concerns melody. Chapter 6 is entitled, “ Harmony in 
Melody,” for the latter is latent in any succession of tones 
worthy to be named a melody. The three remainin 
chapters are also full of interest. This thoughtful little 
book is well worth reading, and every point, every pre- 
cept, is emphasized by an apt illustration. 








@ur Letter trom the @pera. 


DEAR S1IR,—When I last wrote you from this place, the 
opera, I thought, lay a-dying. However, by means of 
specially prepared foods, containing sufficient portions of 
Melba and other popular delicacies, the poor creature was 
kept alive to produce Mr. de Lara’s Messaline, which it 
did as a sort of final Rick. But before this appears, all 


will certainly be over. Covent Garden will be deserted, 
or the stillness will be broken only by the sound of 
the workmen and their tools as the preparations for 





the fancy dress balls go on. The last night, the death- 
bed scene, is fixed for July 24th, and Melba and Saleza 
will sweetly sing the parting soul to rest. 

How fearfully little there is to talk about! Zro e 
Leandro received every line of the attention it deserved 
in my last report. It was not a new work, and it will 
never be a familiar one. As for the Boheme, what 
can one say about that? It is graceful, it has a very 
limited amount of invention, it even shows a certain 
degree of the dramatic sense ; but it is essentially a small 
work, and would be most effective played by small singers 
in a small theatre. Melba, I understand, takes a great 
interest in it; she believes profoundly in Puccini as a 
coming composer ; and it was undoubtedly owing to her 
efforts that Za Bohtme was given another chance after it 
had been rejected by the London public (when Mr. 
Hedmondt produced it two or three years ago). It is 
the more wonderful therefore that she does not sing the 
music of Mimi at all well. That Melba should sing 
anything badly surprises one; and she has made such 
strides in her acting lately that one is a little surprised if 
she acts worse than she used to in the days when she 
disregarded acting in the opera altogether. In Za 
Bohéme she neither acted well nor sang particularly 
well. The fact, of course, is that there is nothing in the 
opera for a singer of the first rank to take hold of : that 
is why I fancy second-rate people would do it better. 
Whether the work has “caught on” I cannot say, but, 
not to be unfair to the composer, it has been on the bills 
several times. I leave my readers to guess whether this 
was because the public clamoured for it, or because 
Melba insisted on it. Like the police on every important 
occasion, I have no information. 

The mention of Melba reminds me of one peculiarity 
of this opera season : on only very few occasions has the 
opera been changed at the last moment. My readers 
will remember that once upon a time, and that time not 
so far off, it was a favourite device of the management 
two or three times a week to announce Lohengrin or 
Siegfried, or some other big work, and then about a 
quarter of an hour before the time for starting, to change 
it to Faust or Carmen, or some other opera which was 
not precisely a novelty. The critics used to rage about it, 
for they either lost a “night off” at a time when “ nights 
off” were rare, or they left an important concert to 
a deputy, and perhaps were pounds out of pocket; and 
the innocent suburban public, in its mild way, also used 
to rage. But rage was of no avail. The management 
stolidly used to declare that they could not control the 
singers’ voices, and that if Jean de Reszke slipped in 
stepping out of his bath and strained his left larynx, or 
Madame Melba chose to catch a cold when she was up 
the river trying to catch other fish, they (the upright 


g| management) could not be blamed. Well, they were 


blamed, and somehow or another the thing has nearly 
ceased. I don’t know whether the management has found 
a way of intimating to the singers that these sudden 
indispositions at inconvenient moments may stand in 
the way of future engagements at Covent Garden; I 
don’t know whether a system of understudies has been 
introduced ; I don’t know whether the singers themselves 
have begun to take thought for their popularity. Any- 
how, the result is the same; we can generally go to 
Covent Garden feeling sure that if Zucia is announced 
we will not hear Die Walkiire, or what used to be more 
likely, that if Die Wadkiire is announced we will not hear 
Carmen. But, by the way, I went last night with the 
intention of submitting myself to vivisection; that 
is, I went-to hear Lucia di Lammermoor. Horror of 
horrors! it was changed to Carmen—but no; I will 
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speak no evil of a dying opera season, May it rest 
in peace. 

Before letting it rest in peace, however, let me say a 
few words about the production of Messaline. When 
Messaline was introduced to the world at Monte Carlo, 
you, Mr. Editor, were kind enough to say nice things of 
it... I myself. attended that first function, and quite 
agreed with everything you said. If a man like 
Mr. de Lara gives up many thousands of pounds per 
annum, gained by composing and singing love songs, and 
devotes himself to the composition of high-class opera, and 
sets himself generally to get out the best that is in him, 
he deserves commendation ; he has done that which 
entitles him to a respectful hearing, even to a sympathetic 
hearing. A portion of the press seems to think that 
because a man has once written ballads he ought not to 
be allowed to write anything else than ballads for the rest 
of his life, and that it is criminal to try to do something 
better. A certain very small portion seems to think 
worse and more foolishly than that. On the whole, 
Messaline has been received well by both press and 
public ; at any rate, it has been received as well as 
you could expect in the case of a new work of real 
power. It was the power of it that showed most 
clearly when I heard the work afresh at Covent 
Garden. To compare its sheer beauty with the sheer 
beauty of the greatest masters, say with the sheer 
beauty of Mozart, would be preposterous ; for de Lara is 
not, and is not claimed by any of his friends to be, a 
Mozart. But he is one of the very few, the too few, men 
now living who can look at a subject operatically, who 
can see a subject as an opera, and judge at once whether 
it contains in it the latent germs of opera. Most so- 
called opera writers merely take any subject that offers 
opportunities for a few songs, duets and concerted pieces ; 
and they trust to carry off whatever is ridiculous in their 
chosen story by sheer force of music. That is not the 
way fine operas were ever written, and especially it is not 
the way they can be written to-day. De Lara sees his story 
as an opera, not merely as an opportunity for numerous 
songs and concerted pieces; and since he has musical 
ability enough, he has managed to write a work which is 
in its way masterly and effective. I do not propose to 
discuss again what was discussed in these columns some 
months ago. But afew remarks on the London perform- 
ance of Messaline as compared with the Monte Carlo 
performance, may perhaps be permitted to one who has 
seen both. To begin with, London—Covent Garden, that 
is—is at an enormous disadvantage compared with 
Monte Carlo, so far as the orchestra and the conductor 
are concerned. At Monte Carlo we had Jehin, a fine con- 
ductor,whom we may hopeto see and hear at Covent Garden 
before long. He had drilled the band carefully ; and the 
band played with immense enthusiasm for de Lara, whom 
the members know and love. At London we had only 
Flon, whom I like well enough personally, and certainly 
wish well to. He is a good conductor ; but, if I may say 
it without malice, not the man for a new work. He 
is too gentlemanly and too gentle for the Covent 
Garden band. And the Covent Garden band !—words 
fail me to describe, for careless and incompetent it 
is. The management agree with me on that point, and 
the truth cannot be disguised. Of course, with a stronger 
conductor, it might have been induced to put more fire 
into the music ; nay, it might even have been induced to 
play with greater accuracy. But under Flon, the music 
did not have the chance it had at Monte Carlo. On the 
other hand, the scenery was better. The stage is bigger ; 
the crowds were well looked after by M. Gunsbourg (who 
came from Monte Carlo to assist, by the way) ; the dresses 





also came from Monte Carlo. On that side nothing could 
be complained of. In some respects the soloists were 
finer. Madame Héglon, of the Paris Opera, took the part. 
of Messaline, both at Monte Carlo and at Covent Garden ; 
and was, on the whole, finer in London. She sang nobly, 
though not always in tune, and her acting was magnificent. 
At Monte Carlo Tamagno was the Hélion. Here we 
had Alvarez, who certainly sang much better than 
Tamagno, and, I think, acted better. We had Renaud 
in place of Bouvet. As a singer he is, of course, 
enormously finer, and he even acts well ; but Bouvet 

gave one a completer notion of the savage street-singer. 
This, Mr. Editor, is my last kick of the season. Adieu ! 

Yours sincerely, 
ITALIANOPHILE, 








@peras and Concerts, 


ae eens 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


THE most interesting event at the Royal Academy of Music 
recently was the performance of a new opera, by Mr. Harry 
Farjeon, the first holder of the Goring Thomas Scholarship for 
the encouragement of dramatic music. Mr. Farjeon’s opera, 
which is in two acts and is called Flovetta, was produced at 
St. George’s Hall, on July 17th, with complete success. The 
libretto was written by the composer’s sister, and is founded 
upon a tale of Zschokke, dealing with an incident in the career 
ot Prince Henry, afterwards King of Navarre, who, according 
to this chronicle, fell in love with the daughter of a gardener. 
Being sent to Court by his tutor, the Prince promises to be 
faithful to Floretta, but, mixing in courtly society, he offers his 
hand to the Countessd’Ayelle. The humbler heroine, like Ophelia, 
in despair drowns herself. This rather feeble story was set 
to music full of promise, and for a youthful student the wealth 
of melody was remarkable. The young composer will, however, 
do well, when he writes another opera, to obtain a more 
dramatic subject, as his talent is to some extent thrown away 
on a libretto which recalls some of the trivial devices in vogue 
in the days of Balfe and Wallace. The performance had the 
advantage of an orchestral accompaniment, and Mr. Betjemann 
conducted with great ability. The choruses and concerted 
music in the opera revealed unquestionable talent, and there is 
little doubt that with further study Mr. Farjeon will compose 
some day a really admirable work. Mr. Whitworth Mitton 
represented the hero and Miss Ethel Wood the heroine.— Another 
little work that pleased greatly was a comic operetta by Mr. 
F. Corder, called Zhe Noble Savage. Its subject relates to the 
mishaps of a touring operatic company cast adrift upon a desert 
island. Many of the scenes are very amusing, and the music of 
Mr. Corder, hitherto known chiefly as a serious composer, fitted 
the story admirably, and being somewhat of the Offenbach 
school, was cordially appreciated and vociferously applauded. 
The young students revelled in the burlesque features of the 
operetta, and we hope that its success may tempt the composer 
to write a similar work for a larger stage. There is always 
room for such a gay and genial production. 


MISS JANOTHA’S CONCERT. 


THE last important concert of the season was that of Miss 
Janotha, which was given on the 17th at Queen’s Hall and 
attracted a brilliant audience. One of the finest items was an 
‘*Ave Maria,” composed by the concert-giver, and sung by 
Mme. Ella Russell, accompanied on the violin by Miss Leonora 
Jackson, the harp by Miss Timothy, and the organ by Sir 
Walter Parratt. The beauty of the composition and the fine 
singing of Mme. Ella Russell caused the ‘‘ Ave Maria” to be 
enthusiastically encored. Another interesting feature was the 
performance of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Kreutzer” sonata by Miss 
Janotha and Miss Leonora Jackson. It was a delightful version 
of this celebrated work. One of Miss Janotha’s solos was the 
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Tarantella of Chopin. Perhaps the most striking item of the 
concert was Bach's triple Concerto by Miss Janotha, Lady 
Randolph Churchill, and Mrs. Craigie, accompanied by a small 
orchestra from the Royal College of Music, conducted by Sir 
Walter Parratt. The sisters Ravogli sang duets, one of them 
being from Giuramento, the utterly and deservedly forgotten 
opera of Mercadante, once, however, a popular composer. Mr. 
Bispham sang, also Signor Baldelli, Mr. Whitney Mackridge, 
and others. Miss Violet Vanbrugh, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, and 
Mr. H. B. Irving recited, and Miss Jackson played violin solos 
with her accustomed brilliancy. 





MADAME PATTI’S CONCERT. 


At Mme. Patti’s final concert at the Albert Hall a little 
theatrical sensation had been prepared by hanging up some 
curtains across the orchestra, in order that Mr. Edward Lloyd 
might sing with Mme. Patti the hackneyed ‘‘ Miserere” scene 
from Verdi's Zrovatore. But Mr. Lloyd was unable to sing, 
and at the last moment there was a rush for atenor. Eventually 
Mr. Ben Davies appeared, and sang extremely well. Of course, 
the scene had to be repeated, for Mme. Patti was in splendid 
voice, and recalled to many of her auditors her operatic triumphs 
in bygone days. She gave the visitors an example of her great 
powers as a Rossinian vocalist in ‘‘ Bel Raggio,” and later in 
the concert was heard in Gounod’s graceful ‘‘Quand tu 
chantes.”” The inevitable ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” caused 
the customary furore. Herr Liebling played pianoforte solos, 
M, Gerardy violoncello pieces, Mr, Tonking gave items on the 
organ, and Miss Clara Butt, Miss Ada Crossley, and Mr. 
Santley assisted in the vocal departinent. Mme. Patti, after 
the concert, quitted London for Homburg, and after taking the 
waters for a few weeks the prima donna will return to her 
Welsh castle to spend the autumn. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 


On July roth the De Wolf Hopper Company from America 
appeared at the Lyric Theatre in a new three-act comic opera 
called Z/ Capitan, the libretto being by Mr. Charles Klein, the 
music by Mr. J. P. Sousa, .\lthough hitherto unknown 
in this country, Z/ Capitan has been performed for years 
in the United States. But we cannot always accept 
American popularity as a guarantee of merit, and the new 
comic opera has the disadvantage of belonging to an old school 
which has lost favour of late years owing to the preference given 
to musical comedy. The scene of Z/ Cafitan is in Peru during 
the Spanish domination. A viceroy has become unpopular 
owing to levying heavy taxes and indulging in much extrava- 
gance, and the people, led by an ex-viceroy, are in revolt. The 
extraordinary idea seizes the viceroy who is out of favour to 
impersonate an insurgent leader called ‘‘ El Capitan,” who has 
been killed. The viceroy, a complete coward, proposes to 
lead the revolting populace in an attack upon his own palace. 
A new difficulty awaits him in the fact that the daughter of the 
deposed viceroy makes violent love to him, but the gentleman 
does not respond to her advances, being already a married man. 
It is not a very strong plot for a comic opera, nor is there any- 
thing particularly attractive in the libretto, which is rather 
feeble in its humorous ideas. The chief personage, the dis- 
guised viceroy, is sustained by Mr. De Wolf Hopper, a 
performer considerably over six feet in height. He has a 
strong baritone voice, but his style of drollery is forced and 
mechanical. Miss Jessie MacKaye, who plays the forward 
daughter of the deposed viceroy, is an actress of much vivacity, 
and one of the best vocalists was a Miss Bella Bergen. But 
beyond the continuous bustle and hilarity kept up throughout 
the opera, there was nothing that raised the performance of £7 
Capitan above the standard of hundreds of similar productions 
which have had their day and are now utterly forgotten. The 
music has that dead level df commonplace which is so hopeless. 
One waits in vain for a fresh and original idea. They never 
come. The incessant flow of tune, however, conciliated the 
audience, and led to a friendly greeting to the new-comers at 





the fall of the curtain. 


But there is nothing of enduring value 
in the opera. 





SOME PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


Miss GRACE ELLIs, a pupil of Mme. Carrefio, gave a recital 
at Queen’s Hall, and proved herself a brilliant executant. 
Herr Liebling also gave a single recital at St. James’s Hall, 
the Coburg pianist being heard to advantage in selections from 
Chopin. Some compositions of his own also found favour, 
especially an ‘‘ Italian Suite” and a sprightly Humoresque. 
These are pieces worthy the attention of amateurs.—Mr. 
Herbert Fryer, one of the most advanced of the Royal College 
students, gave a recital at Steinway Hall, and in the symphonic 
studies of Schumann displayed great command of the pianoforte, 
combined with a finished and artistic style—Mr. Rudolph 
Loman’s recital at Steinway Hall on July 6th included the 
exacting Beethoven Sonata in A (Op. 110), which was well 
played, the solid style and masterly execution of the pianist 
being perhaps more remarkable than his depth of expression. 
He may be highly commended for the technical skill displayed in 
the “Etudes Symphonique"” of Schumann. His playing of 
Brahms was thoroughly artistic—Miss Tilly Koenen sang airs 
of Handel and old Dutch songs, also ‘*The Pilgrimage to 
Kevlaar,” by Weingartner. 





MR. JAN MULDER’S CONCERT. 


A STRING quartet by Mr. Jan Mulder was performed for the 
first time at his annual concert at the Salle Erard. There were 
some points of interest in Mr. Mulder’s quartet, but the echoes 
of Brahms and other composers were too frequent to permit us 
to speak hopefully of the musician as an original composer. 
MM. Seiffert, Alfred Greenberg, Lejeune, and the composer 
played the quartet and produced a creditable ensemble. The 
concert-giver also played solos which were cordially applauded. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


Str A. C. MACKENZIE’s successor at the Philharmonic 
Society will not be chosen until after the autumn holidays. 
Several English conductors have been named, among them 
Mr. Henry J. Wood, who has gained such distinction at 
Queen’s Hall. But the desire to elect a musician who could 
devote himself wholly to the Society tends to make Mr. Cowen 
first favourite at present. Mr. Cummings has also been 
mentioned, but his duties at the Guildhall School would 
probably prevent his offering himself as a candidate for the 
ost. The desire that the conductor should be an Englishman 
is very natural, but some of the most eminent foreign musicians 
have at various times conducted the Philharmonic concerts : 
among them have been Spohr and Wagner. Probably Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie will not regret to be released from his 
Philharmonic labours, as he has various operatic projects in 
hand. One of them is the setting of Dickens’s famous ** Cricket 
on the Hearth’’ as an opera, a libretto having been founded 
on the work which had great success in a dramatic form. 
Recently the admirable composer Goldmark composed an 
opera on the subject, but it is mainly a fairy opera, while Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie’s aim is to introduce the humorous as well as 
the poetical element. The story is full of situations favourable 
to an inventive composer.—There has been no lack of 
miscellaneous concerts, but not one in fifty demanded special 
reference. Among the extraordinary performances of the 
month may be mentioned that of a one-armed pianist, M. 
Charles Gros, who attempted to play a number of pieces 
originally written for two hands. In the Tremolo of Gott- 
schalk he certainly overcame great difficulties ; but, as a whole, 
the exhibition was more wonderful than pleasing. Signor 
Chiti, a Florentine violinist of considerable ability, was heard 
at the Salle Erard on July 6th, chiefly in modern compositions. 
He has great command of the violin and his reception was 
favourable. Of the average concerts, given at the rate of half 
a dozen daily early in the month, it is not necessary to speak in 
detail. Indeed, even if we could find the space, we could not 
hope to earn the gratitude of our readers by doing so. 
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Musical Hotes, 
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Leipzig.—The Riedel Society, under the direction of 
Georg Gohler, is entitled to marked commendation 
for calling to remembrance an extraordinary ancient 
master, David Kéler, of Zwickau, a contemporary of 
Palestrina and Orlando di Lasso, who died in 1565. 
The work chosen, a two-part Psalm, published in 1554, 
excited astonishment by its transparent clearness com- 
bined with remarkable polyphony and modern realism. 
Nevertheless, Kéler remained practically unknown.— 
The municipality has voted 5,000 marks for a monu- 
ment to be erected to Joh. Seb. Bach, and a like 
sum will be supplied by the Grassi Society as a 
nucleus for a public subscription now open.—As a 
happy sign of the times, a prominent French journal 
strongly advocates the erection of a monument here also 
to Richard Wagner, or at least the change of the name 
of a street in honour of the Bayreuth composer, who was 
born in this city—The church of St. John has put up for 
sale its famous old organ, which had not been in use for 
some years since the reconstruction of the building. 
This organ, built by Johann Scheibe, was inaugurated 
by Joh. Seb. Bach in 1744, who had previously examined 
it jointly with the organ-builder, Zacharias Hildebrand, 
and found it faultless. Applicants may address “ Kirchen- 
Expedition” of St. John, Leipzig.—The local excellent 
first flute, Maximilian Schwedler, has, jointly with the 
local firm of wood instrument makers, Carl Kruspe, pro- 
duced a new flute, which is a considerable improvement 
upon the ordinarily constructed instrument. Conductors 
Nikisch and Panzner, the flute virtuoso Bauer of Dresden, 
and others have pronounced a most favourable opinion 
upon the new “ Schwedler-Kruspe-Reform-F lute.” 

Berlin.—Weber’s Zuryanthe was revived at the Royal 
Opera after a lapse of nine years. The first representa- 
tion was conducted by Weber himself in 1825, and only 
ninety-eight performances have since taken place. The 
work was never a striking success, and is not likely to be 
now.—The second Berlin opera house, Theater des 
Westens, under Director Hofpaur, gave, from 15th 
September to 31st May last, thirty-six different operas, 
among which for the first time were: Eugen Onegin, Der 
Prinz wider Willen, Strike der Schmiede, 14 Nothhelfer, 
André Chénier, Wittwe Grapin, Am Worther See, and 
Der Husar, besides three oratorios.—In presence of 
William II., a monument has been inaugurated in honour 
of the great scientist Helmholtz, to whom musical theory 
owes so many valuable discoveries, more particularly in 
the field of physiology. 

Dresden.—The annual report of the Royal Konserva- 
torium for 1898-9 records 1,210 pupils, male and female, 
with complete success both in an artistic and pecuniary 
sense. 

Cologne.—Urspruch’s Zemfest overture was produced 
by Dr. Franz Willner with decided success.—The cyclical 
twelve chamber concerts of the Musical Society, founded 
by the wealthy amateur Wilhelm Heyer, have been 
attended by extraordinary success, with sold-out halls 
during the few months of their existence. To indicate 
their artistic value the names of some of the performers 
—the Bohemian, Korner and Soldat-Réger (ladies), 
string quartets ; the pianists : Ferruccio Busoni, Dr. Otto 
Neitzel ; the vocalists: Charlotte Huhn, Eugen Gura, 
etc.—will suffice. 

Hamburg.—A fine monument in memory of Hans von 
Biilow, executed by Hildebrand and paid for by contribu- 
tions from his friends and admirers, has been unveiled 
at his grave at the magnificent Ohlsdorf Cemetery, the 





finest in Germany. The simple inscription is: “ Hans 
von Biilow, born 8th January, 1830; died 13th February, 
1894.” 

Cassel—The recent grand vocal tournament for the 
Emperor's prize left a deficit of 132,000 marks, much of 
which is, however, due to the construction of the new 
hall. 

Frankfort-on-Main.—The last operatic novelty was 
Gerlach’s highly dramatic and interesting Matteo Falcone. 
—According to the last report, the Raff Konservatorium 
numbered 159 pupils. 

Carlsruhe.—The fifteenth annual report of the grand- 
ducal Konservatorium records in 1898-9 the attendance 
of 607 pupils. 

Stettin.—At a concert of the “ Wild” Quartet Associa- 
tion, the pianist, Hugo Rust, produced, in conjunction 
with Herr Wild, a violin sonata of his own composition, 
which is distinguished by rich fancy and warmth of 
expression, and which met with a most gratifying 
reception. 

Zwickau.—Johann Hartmann’s model (Leipzig) has 
been selected by the prize jury for the erection of a 
monument to Robert Schumann. 

Offenbach-on-Main celebrated the 1ooth anniversary of 
the death of Johann André, born 1741, founder of the 
publishing firm of world-wide fame, and well-known 
promoter of musical art. 

Soden.—The members of the Mid-Rhenish Choral 
Festival proceeded to the house in which Felix Mendels- 
sohn had resided with his family during the seasons 
1844, 1846, and 1847, where, feeling very happy, he com- 
posed some of his works. A memorial tablet affixed on 
the house in question was unveiled with due solemnity, 
and two of his choruses were splendidly given by the 
imposing vocal forces conducted by Musical Director 
Spangenberg, of Wiesbaden. An eloquent peroration 
upon the master’s merits was added by Pastor Stuhl. 

Glogau—A one-act opera, Zhe Nightwatch, after 
Theodor Korner’s comedy, by Ferd. Bauer, was pro- 
duced with moderate success. 

Vienna.—Johann Strauss’s will leaves to his widow the 
copyright of all his posthumous works. Frau Strauss 
has .entrusted her son-in-law, Richard Epstein, son of 
the well-known pianist and professor, Julius Epstein, with 
the revision of the MSS., and she expects to arrive at a 
decision respecting them next autumn. The most im- 
portant one—the ballet “Cendrillon,” of which the first 
act is nearly finished—will be completed by the brilliant 
composer of dance music, Joseph Bayer, who, in his 
ballet “ Wiener Waltzer,” had already erected a musical 
monument to the glory of the dynasty of the waltz-kings. 

St. Pdlten.—Over 4,500 vocalists celebrated the Lower- 
Austrian Vocal Union, the different sections being pre- 
ceded by a total of 130 banners. Particularly con- 
spicuous amongst them were the Vienna Male Choral 
Union and “ Schubertbund,” conducted by Kremser and 
Kirchl respectively. 

Prague.—The Slav concerts conducted by Adolf Cech 
produced three important novelties : a symphonic poem, 
“ Holoubek” (“The little Dove”), by Dvorak ; an over- 
ture, “ Uldaric and Bozena,” by Zdenko Fibich; and a 
symphony, “The Kremlin,” by Alexander Glazounoff. 
The three works were, as a matter of course, applauded 
with enthusiasm. 

Petschau.—This old musical town (near Carlsbad) 
possesses, since 1887, a subventioned musical institute ; 
present director, Hugo Steidl, with gratuitous instruction 
and excellent artistic results. The last concert produced 
an orchestral serenade in five movements by Inspector 
Josef Lugert, Beethoven’s 7th Symphony, Weber's 
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“Oberon” overture, etc.. Some eminent musicians formed 
part of the audience. : ; 

Leitmeritz.—The musical institute “Veit,” founded in 
1874 by the widow of the excellent composer, W. H. 
Veit, who died in 1864, celebrated the twenty-fifth year 
of its existence under the very able direction of the 
above-mentioned lady. A new festival hymn by Pro- 
fessor Giinzl was successfully produced. 

Bayreuth.—The Wagner Festival opened on Saturday, 
July 22nd, with Rheingold. Frau Reuss-Belce (Fricka) 
and Frau Schumann-Heink (Erda) were excellent, while 
M. van Rooy again proved himself an admirable Wotan. 
Dr. Otto Briesmeister, from Breslau, impersonated Loge ; 
his conception of the part, however, is said to differ 
considerably from that of Vogl, of Miinich, whose Loge 
is so familiar a character. Dze Walkiire was given on 
the following evening (Sunday). The fine cast included 
Mme. Ellen Gulbranson (Briinnhilde), Frau Sucher 
(Sieglinde), M. van Rooy (Wotan), and Herr Burgstaller 
(Siegmund). Herr Siegfried conducted both performances 
and appears to have given very great satisfaction. The 
theatre was crowded. Frau Cosima Wagner held a 
reception on the Saturday evening, and among the 
guests was the Queen of Wiirtemberg. 

Paris.—The Opéra Comique revived F. Halévy’s 
LEclair in memory of his birth on May 27th, 1799. 
It had been last performed in 1879, reaching the 311th 
representation since its premzére in 1835 as one of the 
greatest successes of that stage, in spite of the glory of 
Auber, which then shone at its brightest. The score 
includes only two sopranos and two tenors without a 
chorus, who have to sustain the interest during three 
acts. The somewhat sketchy overture is said to have 
been composed on the day before the first performance, 
and to have been “ read” by the band a few hours before 
the rise of the curtain. With some isolated beauties, the 
work is now out of date; at the same time, it is very 
difficult to sing and to act, and permits no weakness in its 
limited ensemble. Miles. Laisnéand Eyreams, MM. Clément 
and Carbonne, deserve high praise for the manner in 
which they executed their hopeless task. More favour 
was bestowed upon some morceaux from the composer’s 
Mousquetaires de la Reine and Val d’Andorre, with Mme. 
Bréjean-Graviére, MM. Isnardon and Fugére as vocalists. 
This house, now closed during the summer, reopens 
on September 15th next.—The dates of Lamoureux’s 
ten Zrzstan performances at the Nouveau Théitre are 
fixed for the 21st, 24th, 28th, and 31st October, and 4th, 
7th, 11th, 14th, 18th, and 21st November. The studies 
have commenced.—The Fine Art Academy has allotted 
the Trémont prize of 1,000 francs between Henri Biisser 
and André Gedalge, and the Chartier prize of 500 francs 
for a chamber work to Wiernsberger.—The Directors of 
the Renaissance Theatre are about forming a Société du 
Théatre lyrique de la Renaissance, with a capital of 
300,000 francs in sixty shares of 5,000 francs. A copy of 
the scheme is to be had on application. The first per- 
formance of the cantatas by the young aspirants to the 
Prix of Rome and preliminary judgment have given the 
following results : Premier Grand Prix, Levadé, pupil of 
Massenet and Ch. Lenepveu; second Premier Grand 
Prix, Malherbe, pupil of Massenet and Gabriel Fauré ; 
second Grand Prix, Moreau, pupil of Ch. Lenepveu ; 
honourable mention, Brisset, pupil of Ch. Lenepveu.— 
The four prizes of 500 francs each, offered by the Jurés 
Orphéoniques, President Théodore Dubois, director of 
the Conservatoire, were bestowed upon Farigoul, of Brest, 
for his instrumental score, “‘ Mousse de Bretagne”; to 
Georges Sporck, of Paris, for an intermezzo ; to Edmond 
Malherbe, of Paris, for a symphony for small orchestra; 





and to A. Coulon, of Paris, for his choral work, “ Rollon.” 
—Apparently all the Italian orchestras seem bent upon 
being heard at the forthcoming great Exhibition : Man- 
cinelli’s Roman, Toscanini’s Turin, Martucci’s Bologna, 
and Mascagni’s Pesaro bands.—A quarrel has arisen with 
respect to the site intended for Chopin’s projected monu- 
ment, which is likely to occasion some perhaps con- 
siderable delay in its erection in the Parc Monceau. 

La Fléche.—A monument has been erected in honour 
of Léo Délibes, the composer of Coppelia, Sylvia, Lakme, 
etc., and a tablet has been affixed on the house of his 
birth. 

Bale.—The local vocal union, which was founded in 1824, 
celebrated the seven‘y-fourth year of its existence with a 
series of performances of large dimensions, attended 
by prominent musicians from all parts of Switzerland. 
The most important items given by 500 executants 
before an audience of over 5,000 in the cathedral, were 
Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion and Berlioz’s Requiem, 
directed by the eminent composer, Dr. Friedrich Hegar, 
in place of Dr. A. Volkland, who was indisposed, and 
who has conducted the association for a generation con- 
scientiously and skilfully. The enormous difficulties of 
both works were vanquished with most commendable 
success. Warm praise is likewise due to the vocal soloists 
—Fr]l. Emma Hiller and Frau de Haan-Manifarges, 
MM. Rob. Kaufmann, Joh. Messchaerts, and Arthur van 
Eweyks. 

Thun.—A memorial tablet has been fixed by the in- 
habitants of this charming Swiss town on the house in 
which Brahms stayed in 1886 and 1888, and in which he 
composed several works. 

Stockholm.—The Flying Dutchman was revived for the 
first time—vzirabile dictu/—in this musical capital since 
two performances given in 1872, a fact all the more 
astonishing since Wagner drew his inspiration from a 
storm which threw his craft upon the Scandinavian 
coast. The representation was excellent, and the famous 
Lautenschliiger was specially secured from Munich for 
the mise-en-sceéne. Our very eclectic opera produced, 
during a brilliant season, twenty-four different works.—A 
concert of the Musical Society gave a Scandinavian 
selection in the first part, which included an over- 
ture to Antony and Cleopatra, by Norman; “ The Pil- 
grimage to Kevlaar,” for vocal solo, chorus, and orchestra, 
by Séderman ; and a new @ cafella chorus, “‘ Ave Maris 
Stella,” by Edvard Grieg (born at Bergen, in Norway, 
and wrongly described as a Dane in a recent number -of 
Le Ménestrel, Paris). 

St. Petersburg.—The Moscow private opera, founded last 
year, opened its new season here with Mussorgski’s Bors 
Godunow, followed by Tschaikowsky’s Maid of Orleans. 
—A one-act opera, Cupid’s Revenge, by A. S. Tanejew, 
of Moscow—his first stage work—for seven female per- 
formers, given in concert form, was necessarily doomed 
to monotony. 

Milan.—A very favourable reception has been given to 
an operetta, Sentinella forzata, by Luigi Dall’ Argine.—At 
the Scala, only Italian operas will be given next winter. 
A very questionable /ta/ia fara da se/ The loss of the 
winter season was 200,000 lire, against which 75,000 will 
be paid by the Duke of Visconti and 25,000 by other 
Milan citizens, the remaining 100,000 lire being made 
good by the Scala Company, whose capital of 300,000 lire 
is to be devoted to the losses of the opera during three 
years. 

Turin.—A one-act opera, Za Rosalba, by Luigi Illica, 
was very well received. 

Rome.—The St. Caecilia Academy offers two prizes for 
a chorus of fifty voices and organ, without vocal soli, or 
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the words of the psalm “ Exurgat Deus et dissipentur,” and 
a pianoforte quintet in four movements. A silver medal 
will be given, and the prize work will be performed by the 
society. 

Venice.—At the Liceo Benedetto Marcello, Enrico 
Bossi produced his sonata for pianoforte and violin, with 
the assistance of Signorina de Prosperi, which displayed 
solid workmanship, and was duly appreciated. 

Genoa.—In response to a prize offering for a hymn for 
the centenary John the Baptist festival, sixteen MSS. 
came in. First prize, Carlo Percivati, of Turin, with 
honourable mention for Paolo Bono, Rome.—A new 
oratorio, John the Baptist, by Lorenzo Parodi (not 
Perosi, as stated in some papers), was produced with 
success. 

Florence.—A new monthly review of sacred music, en- 
titled // Palestrina, has been started. 

Naples.—A marked success was scored by the opera 
Graziella, of the young composer Gramegna, ex-pupil of 
the local Conservatorio. The Duke de Balzo, an ardent 
and most popular musician, was re-elected for five years 
as director of this institution. 

Palermo.—The prize offered by the local artistic circle 
has, after all, not been accorded to the opera Regina di 
Maggio, as previously stated, since the age of the 
‘composer, Davide Bolognesi, was found to exceed the 
prescrived limit. Four honourable mentions of other 
works were delivered.— A new journal, Za Cvronaca 
Teatrale, has been brought out. 

Foggia.—/Vilde, an opera by Capozzi, was produced 
with every token of exceptional favour. 

Madrid.—The comic opera Don Lucas del Cigarral, by 
Vives, being strongly matked with Spanish national 
colour, met with genuine, popular favour. 

Barcelona.—A new opera, Z£/ Clavel rojo, by Thomas 
Breton, proved a complete failure. 

Worcester.—The Festival of the Three Choirs will take 
place this year at Worcester, between September 12th and 
15th. The principal works will be Parker’s “Hora 
Novissima,” Dvordk’s “Te Deum,” Brahms’s‘ ‘German 
Requiem,” Elgar’s “ Light of Life,” Zvijah, The Messiah. 
The vocalists engaged are: Mesdames Albani, Palliser, 
Sherwin, Crossley, and Marie Brema, and MM. Lloyd, 
Green, Andrew Black, and Plunket Greene. 

Norwich.—The Norfolk and Norwich Musical Festival 
will commence on Tuesday, October 3rd, and conclude on 
the 6th. The principal works announced are: Verdi’s 
new sacred works, Perosi’s Passion of Christ,Saint-Saéns’s 
Samson et Dalila, Elgar’s “ Lux Christi,” and a new com- 
position of which the name has not yet been given; Sir 
Hubert Parry’s “Song of Darkness and Light,” Mr. 
German’s “Seasons,” Mr. Cowen’s “ Ode to the Passions ” 
and “ Endymion,” and Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s “ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast.” The principal vocalists will be 
Mesdames Albani, Marie Brema, and Clara Butt, and 
MM. Lloyd, Davies, Black, and Bispham. Mr. 
Randegger will be the conductor. 

Sheffield.—There will be a three days’ festival at 
Sheffield, Oct. 11th to 13th. Zhe Messiah and Elgar’s 
King Olaf will be given on the first day ; Saint-Saéns’s 
Samson et Dalila, Sullivan’s Golden Legend, and the 
“Choral Symphony” on the second day ; and Parry’s 
King Saul, Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise,” and a 
Wagner programme on the concluding day. The 
principal vocalists will be: Mesdames Ella Russell, Ciara 
Butt, and Marie Brema, and MM. Lloyd, Davies, Black, 
and Bispham. — 

MR. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR has been commissioned by 
the Committee of the Birmingham Festival to write an 
orchestral work for the festival next year. The Leeds 





Committee have also commissioned the composer to 
write a cantata for 1901. 

THE Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall will com. 
mence on Saturday, August 26th, under the conductor. 
ship of Mr. H. J. Wood; and the Promenade Concerts 
at Covent Garden, under Messrs. Riseley and Riviére, in 
September. Mr. Robert Newman’s Saturday afternoon 
Symphony Concerts will be resumed on October 28th.— 
The new conductor of the Philharmonic Society will not 
be elected until the autumn. 

Deaths.—Josef Goldstein, first cantor of the Leopold- 
stadt Sinagogue at Vienna, born 1838 at Kecskemet, was 
remarkable for the freshness of his voice to the last. He 
also composed a Requiem and other sacred works, like- 
wise the comic opera, Students on the Rhine ; he was the 
father of the vocalist Frl. Goltz—P. L. Hertel, born 
at Berlin in 1817, for many years conductor of the ballet 
of the Berlin opera, and composer of numerous famous 
ballets: “Flick and Flock,” “Fantasca,” “ Sarda- 
napalus,” “Ellinor,” and “ Satanella.”—Karl Homann, 
journalist and musical critic of the Zagliche Rundschau, 
Berlin, through a sailing accident on the Havel.— 
Wilhelm von Plato, esteemed teacher and choral con- 
ductor, who had left Germany for America.—The excel- 
lent heroic tenor Sellier, of the Paris Opera, where 
he earned 72,000 francs per annum, and originally a wine- 
cooper, later prize-winner at the Conservatoire, aged 50. 
—The clever prize-pianiste Amélie Dieudonné, aged 25. 
—The violinist, Jacques Steveniers, of Belgian repu- 
tation, born at Liége in 1817; first prize of the Brussels 
Conservatoire in 1838, founder of serial chamber concerts 
in that city, where, after many travels, he had settled in 
1848; in 1854 professor of ensemble playing at that 
musical institute ; composer, likewise, of operas, a ballet, 
overtures, violin pieces, etc. 
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( RADUS AD PARNASSUM. A Collection of 
Violin Studies in progressive order. Selected, carefully revised, 
fingered, and edited, with annotations and remarks by 


ERNST HEIM. 
Edition 7 
5. a. 
vanes POSITION. Elementary Studies in te 
an womens major keys 1 6 
FIRST POSITION. More advanced Studies in 
major and minor 17 Easy double-stopping. 
Enharmonic chan 
HALF POSITION. Changing from 1st to Half 
Position . * 


CA 
5471 Roox I, 


Boox II. 


er POSITION. Chords and easy einai 
romatic passa; 
Boox III. {secBS5 POSITI 
and Position .. 
Book IV. THIRD POSITION. Gun dimen 1st ond 
3rd Positions. Portamento and Tremolo one 
FOURTH POSITION. Changing between the 
Book V. ! 


es. 
™ Gate from 1st to 


1st and 4th Positions. 


FIFTH POSITION. Ganging. am the 


1st and sth Positions ove ove 
SEXTH POSITION. Changing Sennen the 1st 
and 6th Positions. 
SEVENTH POSITION. Cenge omen 
the 1st and 7th Positions ... o : eee 


| ee TO TWELFTH POSITIONS. 


5476 Boox VI. 


STUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING 
TO THEIR MUSICO-TECHNICAL OB- 
INDEPENDENT OF POSITION, 

A. Studies on the Shake and Passing Shake 


TUE ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
EIR MUSICO - TECHNICAL OB- 
JECT, INDEPENDENT OF POSITION. 
a Studies on Staccato o 
C. Studies on Springing Bow, Spiccato, “Saltato 
D. Studies on Octave passages 
E. Studies on Double Stops and Chords” 


STUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
THEIR MUSICO-TECHNICAL  OB- 
JECT, INDEPENDENT OF POSITION, 

F; Studies on Double Stops and Chords... enn 
G. Studies on the Double Shake... - 
H. Studies on “‘ Flying Staccato,” thrown stroke 
7. Studies on Arpeggios (difficult) ‘ eo 
. Studies on tenths and other large intervals. 
ts The R~ seaeaal Style.—Prelude, Fugue, 
Fughetta pe 
5480 Book X. ja Cua Studies, Harmonics ‘and Pizzicato ( 3 
(with the left hand) ... 


“Helps to smooth the road of the violin student aa providing him with 
studies which can be used partly with, partly after, any violin school, and 
which includes some excerpts from Corelli, Bach, and Handel, calculated to 
improve the taste as well as the manual dexterity of the pupil. Amongst 
the other acknowledged writers we see the names of Spohr, Dont, Kayser, 
and Alard, whilst the newer school is represented by Kreuz, Hofmann, and 
the editor of the collection. Teachers looking through the ‘Gradus ad 
Parnassum’ will find it a feast of good things, more than those our space 
wiil allow us to indicate.” —Musical News, February rath, 1898. 


“Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the publishers for this series of 
ten books which, commencing with Book I. in the first position, graduates 
upwards till in the last one (Book X.) which we have betore us, the goal of 
difficulty is reached. We venture to predict that the series will ultimately 
toa large extent take the place of the many books of studies by various 
composers now in vogue, as it embraces all that is technically required, 
being a real ‘Gradus ad Parnassum.’”— The Strad, January, 1899. 


Boox VII. 
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5479 Boox IX. 
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ERMAN, EDWARD. 
For Violin and Pianoforte. 
Augener’s Edition No. 11441. Net, 1s. 6d. 
ie ne the violin music, with pianoforte accompaniment, is Edward 
German’s Song without Words,’ an unexacting and melodious piece for 
the stringed instrument, with a highly-refined and piquant pianoforte 
accompaniment from a harmonic point of view. It is undeniably effective.’’ 
~Musical Standard, February 11th, 1899. 


“A pleasing solo, which improves on acquaintance.”—The Strad, 
February, 1899. 


Song without words. 


“A very melodious and entertaining composition, useful alike for home 
and concert room.” —Musicaé Opinion, March, 1899. 


Also published for Clarinet and Pianoforte. 

Net, 1s. 6d. 
London : AUGENER & CO,, 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 

Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


Augener’s Edition No. 7844. 





ALAESTRA. 


A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and Concert- 
Pieces for 


VIOLIN SOLO WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT ; 
arranged in progressive order, carefully marked and annotated 


BY ERNST HEIM. 
Edition 


No. BOOK I. 
11471 Boox la... éa és ° - 

ContTeuts.—4 Pieces on the open strings by Ritter, 
Reinctke, etc., and 7 easy Pieces in the easiest keys, first 
position, by Ritter, Moffat, Aprile, Saint-George, etc. 
Book In. ee ‘ és ae oe 

g easy Pieces in the easiest 0 hege first position by Moffat 
Heim, Reinecke, and Gurlitt, ‘ : , 
Book Ic. SuppLeMENT To Books Aands .. ae ee 


Piece on the open strings by Bordogni, and g easy Pieces 
in the easiest keys by Moffat, Ritter, Concone, Stephen 
Heller, Volkmann, Laubach, etc, 


BOOK II. 

Book IIa. .. ee wa 

Contents.—Easy Pieces in major ond minor or keys enti in 
the first position, by Mendelssohn, Ritter, Laubach, and R. 
Hofmann. 
Book IIs... ee ee oe ee ee ee 

Easy Pieces in major and minor keys, and in athe first posi- 
tion, by R. Hofmann, Handel, and L. Nicole. Occurrence 
of easy double- -stopping, chords, and easy ornaments, by 
Laubach, Meo, and Haydn. 
Book IIc. SuprLeMENT To Books aA and B. 


Pieces by Wolfermann, Stephen Heller, Tschaikowsky, 
Kreuz, and Kullak. 


Net. 
s. d@, 


114715 


1147 IC 


11472a 


114725 


11472¢ 


BOOK III. 
Boox Illa. .. ee eo ee ee ee ee 
ConTENTS.—Rather more difficult pieces in the first 
position ; Occurrence of chords, double-stopping, and orna- 
ments: 3 Pieces by Saint-George and J. S. Bach. Employ- 
ment of the half position: 3 Pieces by Gurlitt, Reinecke, 
and Scotson Clark. 
Book IIIs. .. ee es 
Employment of the half position : 2 Pieces by Dolmetsch 
and Schubert. Second position ; changing from first to 
second position : 4 Pieces by Crescentini, Boccherini, Scotson 
Clark, and Senaillé. 


Book IIIc. SuppLeEMENT To Books A and B. . 


Pieces by Wolfermann, Scotson Clark, Nicole, Kullak, 
Loeschhorn, and A. Krug. 


114734 


11473¢ 


BOOK IV. 


Book 1Va. .. ee ee “ “a aa oe 


Pieces up to the third position ; change between the first and 
third position without Portamento. Pieces by J. S. Bach and 
Veracini. Change between first and third positions with Porta- 
gaaies Pieces by Mathilde Heim-Brem, Strelezki, and Ignaz 

chner. 


Book IVs... ee ee 

Pieces up to the third position ; ; change henwrenn the first, 
second, and third positions : Pieces by Gurlitt, Haydn, and 
Ignaz Lachner. hange between the half, first, second, and 
third positions : Pieces by Handel and Mendelssohn. 
Book IVc. SuprLEMENT To Booxs A and B 


Pieces by F. David, A. Jensen, De Beériot, H. Ries, ond 
N. W. Gade. 


11474¢ 


(Will be continued.) 


The “ Palaestra” is intended to go hand in hand with Heim’s “ Gradus 
ad Parnassum.” ‘To each book of the ‘‘ Gradus” there is a corresponding 
one of the “* Palaestra.” 


London: AUGENER & CO, Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





LAIDY’S TECHNICAL STUDIES (TECH- 
NISCHE STUDIEN) FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN Text. C. Augener’s Edition, No, 8336. 
Price, net, 2s. 
Landen AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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At3uM FUR DIE JUGEND. | 
; (Album for the Young.) 
Easy Melodic Studies, without Octaves, for the Pianoforig. 
Op. 83. By 
ARNOLD KRUG. 


Augener'’s Edition, No. 6211. — Price, net, 2s. 

t. Dolls' Dance (Puppenwalzer). | §. The little B -d and the Cat (Das 

. Tiny Mouse (Das Mauschen). puagend Vogelchen und die 
“i atze). 

3- Fairy Tale (Miirchen). | 9, On the Lake at Eventide (Abend- 

. Christmas Bells (Weihnachts- | liche Was ierfahrt). r 
glocken). ' ro. Strolling Icalians (Voriiberzie- 

- Romping (Wildfang). 


ende Italiener). 
. Spring Song (Frihlingslied). | 


| 11, Child’s Evening Prayer (Kind- 
chen's Abendgebet). 
7. The Mail-coach Comes (Die 
Post). 


‘haw Birthday March (Geburtstags- 


marsch). 


‘* Krug’s ‘ Album for the Young’ contains twelve easy p'eces without the 
stretch of an octave. They have fancy titles that may appeal to the imagina- 
tion of young students, and they are well written and tunelul.”—Musical 





News, March 11, 1899. 


**Schumann wrote an Album for the Young, but with a few exceptions 
his pieces are only suitable for young folk after they have grown up. 
Schumann no doubt proposed to write easy music, but his genius disposed 
otherwise. Mr. Krug, in the Album before us, has taken careful measure 
of children’s minds and fingers, and he has really produced a delightful 
collection of short tone-pictures.”"—Monthly Musical Record, March, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 


City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


N 


PIANOFORTE. 


Complete Scales, Chords, and Arpeggios. Comprising all the diatonic 

and chromatic scales in positions, in double notes, and glissando, also 

extended arpeggi on common chords, and chords of the dominant and 

yg oe we seventh, besides authentic cadences in all keys, compiled by 
. LAUBACH. 


a Special View to the Requirements of Candidates at the various 
Local Examinations. : 


English Fingering, 6s. 
Continental Fingering, 6s. 
ComPLETE ARPEGGI separately. 
With English or Continental fingering, each, 4s, 
VIOLIN. 





Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violin, arranged with a special view | 
to the requirements of candidates at the various Local Examinations, | 
compiled by A. LAuBacn. | 


Edition No. 5672 ; net 1s. 
VIOLA. 
Scales and Arpeggios for the Viola, through all major and minor keys ; 
systematically arranged, bowed, and fingered, by E. Kreuz. 
7658a Book I. Through one and two octaves, net, rs. 4d. 
76585 Book II. Through two and three octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 
VIOLONCELLO. 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violoncello, Comprising Major 


and Minor Scales in all keys, Chromatic Scales, and Arpeggios, etc. 
Compiled by Henry Bast. ‘ ; , 


Edition No, 7768 ; net, 1s. 
‘*A marual on Scale and Arpeggio for the ‘Cello by H. Bast is the best 


we have seen, and a much needed work. Its construction is simple and the 
fingering good. ‘The division into three sections, comprising one octave | 





scales, two, and then three, makes matters easy for the student ; arfother 
wed ge is that all the scales begin and finish on the keynote.”—TZhe | 
Strad, Jan., 1898. | 
ORGAN. 


Organ Scales, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chromatic Scale 

for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; also with all the Diatonic Scales | 
in contrary motion for 4% hand and Pedals, and for left hand and | 
Pedals. Compiled by E. H. Turpin. | 


Edition No, 5830: net, 1s. 
AUGENER & CO., London, 199, Regent Street, W. 


City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department: 81, Regent Street, W. 


And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


ISZT STUDIES. 


Edited by EpwARD DANNREUTHER. 
No. 
8222 3 Concert Studies 


Th the present edition nearly all the note values, as well as the indications 
of tempo, phrasing, fingering, pedals, etc., are reproduced as they stand in 
the first printed copies, and the text may thus be taken as the composer’s text, 
Plus very little of an elucidatory nature, which, if in any way important, is 
marked as such. Suggestions ot fingering fit for small hands, or facilitations, 
got by some slight change of manipulation which does not alter the effect, 
are offered under “‘ossia.” The indications of pedal with a capital P are 
the composer’s, those with a small # are the editor’s. Pedals, at discretion, 
ought to be the rule. With regard to expression, the composer's verbal 
directions are characteristic of his ways as an executant ,and demand 
attention.— Editor's Preface. 


8226 Ab Irato and Etude de Perfectionnement ... net I 6 


The first version of this study was a contribution to Fétis’ and Moscheles’ 
‘* Méthode des Méthodes,” Paris, 1842, where it is designated ‘‘ Morceau 
de Salon—Etude de Perfectionnement.” The second version, Berlin, 1852, 
was presented as “‘ entigrement revue et corrigée par l’Auteur ” and called 
**Ab Irato” (é.¢. in a rage, or in a fit of temper). It exceeds the first 
version by 28 bars and isa striking improvement, showing the growth of 
Liszt’s technique and his constant effort to be emphatic and to avoid 
commonplace.—Zaditor’s Preface. 

‘* There is no more valuable edition of Liszt’s three Concert Studies and 
his ‘ Ab Irato’ than that undertaken by Mr. Dannreuther, which appears 
in two albums, with notes on the fingering and the different versions for 
which Liszt himself was responsible.”—7he Zimes, January roth, 1899. 
62262, Etudes d’exécution transcendante 2 Books 

each net 3 — 

“No pianist can afford to ignore Liszt’s Etudes—he may disparage 
them if he chooses, but he ought to be able to play them properly. We 
play the three B’s, Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, each from a somewhat 
different point of view. But these great men have this in common, that in 
each case, yet in a different degree, when we play their music we address 
the hearer’s intellect rather than his nervous sensibility—though the latter 
is never excluded. With Liszt and his pupils the appeal 1s, often and without 
disguise, ratheran appeal to the hearer’s nerves ; but the methods employed 
are, in the master’s case at least, so very clever. and altogether hors ligne, 
that a musician’s intelligence, too, may be delighted and stimulated.”— 
Editor's Preface. 


6223@, 4 Paganini Studies, 2 Books each net 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199 & 81, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


G. LIEBLING. 
TWO NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES, 


Concert Minuet, Op. 17 ; 
Tarantella, Op. 25. 
Each, 4s. 

‘The pianoforte solos by George Liebling, entitled ‘ Concer:-Menuet.’ 
and ‘ ‘Tarantella,’ are truly of more than every-day attractiveness. . .. They 
will unquestionably win many an admirer ; for they have an uncommon 
freshness and skilfulness — are exceedingly well knit.”— Zhe Musical 
Standard, September 24th, 1898. ’ 

** George Liebling’s ‘‘Sarantella’ and ‘ Concert-Menuett’ are good studies 


2 6 





| in style.”—Zhe Times, Januarv toth, 1899. 


‘* An attractive piece, for gg | an encore aor be surely anticipated, is 
* Tarantella,’ for the pianoforte, by George Liebling. By the above com- 
poser isa stately *Concert-Menuett.’ Both these pieces are quite out of 
the common groove, well suited for drawing room execution.” —Daily News, 
April rst, 189. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch, 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





2 NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES by 


FELIX DREYSCHOCK. 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 
‘* A Burlesque by Felix Dreyschock will be useful training in velocity.” 
The Times, January 10th, 1899. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199 & 81, Regent Street, W. ; 


City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


Op. 38. Burlesque 


Cavatina 
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C. B. LYSBERG'S 
PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


Revised and Fingered by O. THiiMeR. C.: 


Op. 26. La Napolitana. Etude 
Op. 33. Carillon. Impromptu ... 
Op. 34. La Fontaine. Idylle 
Op. 36, No. 2. L’Aube. Reéverie 
Op. 43. _Menuet in B flat.. 

Op. 40, No. 1. Pensée de Mai. 


“* couple of brilliant and very showy fantasias by C. B. Leen 
‘Carillon’ and ‘ La Fontaine,’ will be a welcome relief to the virtuosi whu 
are now confined to Liszt."—7he Times, January roth, 1899. 


“Pianoforte solos by Ch. B, Lysberg take rank among the choicest 
things of their order. The music is light and airy ; and, a!though not 
easy to play, it does not demand deep thought or study. ‘Ihe pieces have 
been sepenualy fingered and phrased by “O. Thiimer.—Musical Opinion 
May, 1899. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


BERCEUSE 
PAR RAYMOND BERENGER. 


Organ .. ee Pr Py 
Pianoforte .. ts “a «a ss = 


s. 


Romance .., 





. d, 
No. 1. 3— 


= & 


“Here we find soft, graceful music such as becomes a ‘ Berceuse.’ It is 
a pianoforte piece which demands little execution, yet much taste and 
feeling on the part of its interpreter, It has also been arranged for the 
organ by, the composer, and in this form is quite as acceptable, perhaps even 
more so.”—Music Trade Review, 1898. 

“The ‘ Berceuse’ of Raymond Berenger calls for musicianly feeling rather 
than rapidity of finger on the part of the pianist. This agreeable number has 
also been issued for the organ, for which noble instrument its easy-flowing, 
sostenuto harmonies are well suited.””—Musicad Opinion, 1898. 


“The music of this graceful little piece is soft and soothing ; in other 
words, it answers well to its title. It presents no difficulties to the executant, 
but it calls fora quiet, refined rendering.’—Monthly Musical Record, 
February, 1898. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


SUITE DE PIECES 
EN FORME DE DANSES ANCIENNES 
pour Piano. 

By E. PAUER. 


Of. 75. 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 8,283 ; price, net, 2s.) 


CONTENTS : 
No. 11. Hornpipe. 
. Minuet. 
Passacaille, 
. Passepied. 
. Pavane. 
. Rigaudon. 
Sarabande, 
18. Tambourin. 
19. Tricotets, 
2o. Villanella. 


No, 1. Bourrée. 
Canaries. 
. Cebell. | 
. Chaconne. | 
. Courante. 
. Dump. | 
Folie d’ Espagne. | 
. Forlane. 
9. Gavotte. | 
10, Gigue. 


‘These are delightful little pieces, All are good, but some, such as 

‘Canaries,’ ‘Dump,’ *Forlane,’ and ‘ Pavane,’ specially take our fancy. 
The form of the various pieces is ancient, but the harmonies are often 
modern.” —Music Trades Review. 

“A really valuable contribution to the educational works of the day. 
Mr. Pauer, who by constant research has made the subject of ancient 
forms peculiarly his own, instilssso much life and beauty into each one that 
we welcome them as old friends with new faces. A page is devoted to 
notes explanatory of the various dances in the collection.’’—Jonthly 
Musical Record. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199 & 81, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch; 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 





E. HORROCKS. ‘Two-Part Songs for Female 


e Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
No. 
4098% The Skylark’s Wi ooing. 
4-985 April Showers, 
4°98¢ Hill-tops, 


‘*A set of three very pretty duets for ladies, _by Miss A. E. Horrocks 
should be most welcome to teurs and ionals alike ; they are well 
written and have decided charm.” —The Times. 

= To graceful and refined words by Mrs. George Byron, Miss Hor- 
rocks has written most dainty and charming music. It is a pleasure | to 
become acquainted with them, and we recommend them unreservedly.”"— 
Musical News. 

‘*, . are full of grace, and betray the artistic nature of their composer 
in every bar, ‘ The Skylark’s Wooing’ is remarkable for the free use made 
of the chords of the fundamental seventh ; the ‘ Hill-tops’ is remarkable for 
nothing but its melodic charm.” —7he Queen. 


The Fairy Cobbler... wa re “a “a ee - ™4 
— Monthly Musical 


“In the nerd grey air” 
** With chatter and wit iaughter” 
‘* There is splendour in the city 





4096 


‘* Graceful and dainty music, united to quaint words.” 
Record, 
4097. ‘Tragedy . ove ee mas 


ig Very fresh and breezy, with just the suggestion of ‘ The waves’ wild 
song’ that the words should inspire.”—Musicaéd News. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Sweet, bea 4 


NGLISH CLASSICAL ALBUM. 


12 Pieces for Violin, with Figured Bass by English 
Masters of the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
Arranged for Violin with Pianoforte Accompaniment by 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 7523. Price, net, 2s. 
Joun Barrett (1674-1735) “ Hornpipe ? a l'Inglese, 
Witu1aM Boyce (1710-1779)... Pastoral Dance. 

Ropert VALENTINE (1662-1730) Giga. 
WiLuiaM BaBELt (169c-1723) ... Bourrée. 
THOMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE (2710-1778) Siciliana. 
Joun ALcock (1735-1806) Minuetto. 
WituiaM CorBettT (16£9-1748) Saraband and Corrente. 
CHARLES BuRNEY (1726-1814) .«.. Pastorale, 
: STANLEY (r713-1786) Giga. 
.EW1IS GRANOM (c. 1700-1750) ... “se Gavotta. 
DANIEL PuRCELL (1660-1718) . ose Sarabanda. 
Joun LEnTON (died circa 1742) Two Jigs and a Hornpipe. 
” . Is very interesting, and will well repay any attention devoted to it 
by the earnest student ; moreover, the work 1s decidedly English, containing 
compositions by Purcell, Arne, Boyce, Barrett, Burney, etc., many of the 
compositions being long since forgotten, and the publishers must be com- 

mended on their enterprise.” — The strad, April, 1899. 

‘* In these ancient ayres and dances there is something more than old-world 
grace—they appeal to our modern musical apprehension, They are, of 
course, simple, and present no technical difficulties to violinists of very small 
pretensions.” —7he Musicad News, April 1st, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199 and 81, Mg Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C 


ENDELSSOHN’S 


Slow Movements from the Organ Sonatas. 


Carefully fingered for the use of Junior Pupils by 


FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
Edition No. $815. Net, 1s. 
: AUGENER & co., Regent Street and id Newgats 


HERMANN’S 


50 Favourite Melodies, arranged for 





London: 


F. 


tect. 


ba] 


Violin Solo oe ote se 
Two Violins te ode ia 
Violin and Pianoforte ... on 
Two Violins and Pianoforte ..,, 
Violoncello and Pianoforte ons 
Violoncello, Violin, and Pianoforte ... 
Flute Solo on one ove 
Flute and Pianoforte ... eve net 
54652 Flute, Violin, and Pianoforte ..,. net 2 
“** Fifty Favourite Melodies,’ arranged by Fr. Hermann, give one a good 
idea of what melody is made of, but, alas! not how to make it. Almost 
every tune is an inspiration—and a rare inspiration, too. One should not 
ae with the volume ; for surely a book of fifty genuine tunes is well worth 
aving at hand—if only to demonstrate how undefinable are the qualities of 
melody to those who hold that it may be written by the yard.”—Musicad 
Standard. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199 & 81, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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FRANKLIN PETERSON’S 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


BY 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


Augener’s Edition, No. gr9z. 
Bound, Price, net, zs. 


“For young students and beginners who wish to make solid progress in 
the theory of music, not anything better could be found.” — Musical Opinion, 
March, 1896. 

‘*Its 57 pages are full of excellent advice, conveyed with authority and 
perspicuous arrangement.” —Musical Standard, Jan. 25, 1896. 


‘Mr. Peterson's little book is well planned and clearly written, and. . 
distinctly useful.”—Musical News, March 7, 1896. 


*. . . We have examined this adm’rable little work with the greatest 
pleasure. Mr. Peterson addresses himself mainly to pianoforte pupils. He 
has written his book by the light of his great experience of the young girl as 
she really is, and not merely as we like to fondly think she is. Common 
things are plainly explained without waste of words or misty language. 
« + + The little book is divided into short lessons, on which are founded 
appropriate exercises. The arrangement of the matter is well thoughtout, 
and excellent in every way. It is difficult to find fault with the definitions, 
The book is a valuable one, and we strongly recommend it.”"—TZhe School 
Music Review, September 1, 1896. 


‘Mr. Peterson writes in a clear, fresh manner, and even teachers to whom 
the subject of notes, intervals, scales, etc., is familiar, will find the book 
worth reading.” —Music Trades Review, 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
School Department : 81, Regent Street, W. 


SECOND EDITION. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEORY, 


A Sequel to the ‘* Elements of Music,’ and intended to prepare 
the Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theoretical Works. 
Augener’s Edition No. 9192. Crown 8vo. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 


Extract from Author's Preface. 

“ This ‘ Introduction to the Study of Theory’ deals with the humble but 
necessary stage preceding the first lessonsin Harmony proper. And I would 
fain hope that it prove a suitable preparation for Professor Prout’s series of 
theoretical works. 

“The lines along which the ‘ Introduction’ move are those I have found 
most useful, most interesting, and most stimulating od ag no As they are 
somewhat unconventional, I may be allowed a few words of explanation. 

‘*A considerable proportion of the book is devoted to the subject of 
* Tonality,’ which ought to be so clear in the mind of every student, however 
young. e chapters which refer to chords were written on the assumption 
that it is possible and desirable that a pupil should be able to recognise com- 
mon chords, dominant sevenths, diminished sevenths, cadences, augmented 
sixths, etc., in any key, even although he is no further in his harmony exer- 
cises than filling in an alto between given soprano and 

‘*« The examples have been chosen, when possible, from the most familiar 
sources, that they should be readily recognised and easily retained in the 
memory. 

“ T am deeply conscious of many shortcomings, and can only hope that, in 
pen at least, my little book may prove a contribution towards the 
problem which is pressing so clamantly for solution—How to interest young 
pupils in Harmony and to introduce them to its systematic study, 

Extract from a letter from Proressor E, Prout:— 

‘* Best thanks for the copy of your ‘ Introduction tothe Study of Theory,’ 
which you have done me the honour of dedicating tome, I have read it 
very carefully, and consider it admirable in its clearness and simplicity.” 

Extract from a letter from PROFESSOR NIECKS, 

‘Your ‘Introduction to the Study of Theory’ is a clearly and interestingly 

written book, which will be read with pleasure by teachers and studied with 


advantage by learners, The musical illustrations are truly and delightfully 
illustrative.’ 





PIANIST’S HANDBOOK. 


A Theoretic Companion to Practice. 
BY 


FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


PART I. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 10101. Bound, net, 1s. 6d, 


Extract rrom AuTHOR’S PREFACE :— 


**In this Handbook my aim has been to convey the information which 
ot, competent teacher imparts by word of mouth to his pupils. 

‘“* The memories of young people are so very short that in the case of my 
own pupils I have found it advisable to make them keep a special book for 
notes taken in the music classes, to which they can refer at any time. 

“Fhe Pranist’s Hanpsook is i ded to supersede such a method 
with all its obvious disadvantages. 

‘*It is not meant as a text-book for Theory classes, but strictly as its 
title shows—a ‘ Theoretic Companion to Practice.’ As in the /ntroduction 
to the Study of Theory, some facts and rules have been stated very 
generally and with due regard to the abilities and necessities of the ordinary 
Pianoforte student at the stage before the systematic study of Theory has 
been brought to bear upon practice.” 





ConTENTS. 
Chapter I. The Pianoforte. 
. Technical Studies, Practice of Exercises. 
‘III. Reading and Practice of New Pieces. 
IV. Accompanied Melodies, 
V. Values of Notes. 
VI. Playing from Memory. Reading at Sight. Accompanying. 
VII. Scales. Key. Tonality. 
VIII. Musical Parsing. What is the Key? 
IX. Fingering. 
X. Ornamental Chromatic Notes, 
XI. Ornaments and Grace Notes. 





Pranic CORNELIUS. 
Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 


The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, The 
Scales, 6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in c major and A minor, Exercises in Double Notes, 
Scale Exercises in G major, & minor, F major, and D minor, 27 
Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and E major, and p minor, Grace 
Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor scales 
15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 


80 Folio pages. 

A.~-Edition with English Fingering. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 
B,—Edition with Continental Fingering. 
Complete, in paper cover, 58. ; bound in boards, 6s, 


** Ts of recognised utility.’"—7e Times. 

“The ‘ Popular Pianoforte Tutor,’ ‘ revised, partly arranged and fingered,’ 
by Cornelius Gurlitt, is a thoroughly reliable volume. In fact, it is not easy 
to see how anyone can be genuinely in need of a better book ‘consisting of 
the elements of music.’ ”—Musical Standard, February 11th, 1899. 

“‘Gurlitt’s ‘Popular Pianoforte Tutor’ needs no recommendation thus 
late in the day, but it is to be mentioned because, to make it universally 
acceptable, it is published in two editions, one with Continental, and the 
other with English, fingering, so that it may justly be now said to fulfil 
every requirement.”—/M/usical News, February 4th, 1899. 

“The instructor under consideration stands out prominently through the 
thoroughness and all-round excellence of its teaching." —Musical Opinion 
March, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch---22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department—81, Regent Street, W. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, London, W. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF VIOLIN STUDIES. 


ODE’S 24 CAPRICES IN THE FORM OF 
STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN. Revised and fingered by 


ERNST HEIM. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 5679. Price, net, rs. 


“It is given to only the few to practise purely technical studies for -~ 
length of time without the work becoming mechanical ; and when the intel- 
lect no longer directs the fingers, there is little gain—nay, rather loss. And 
it is for that very reason that the Kreutzer and the Rode Caprices are of 
such value and interest. Mr. Ernst Heim is, as we have had frequent occa- 
sion to remark, a sound and helpful editor.”—Monthly Musical Record, 





ODE’S 24 CAPRICES IN THE FORM OF 
STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN. Revised and fingered by 


ERNST HEIM. 
With a second Violin part composed by 
LUDWIG ABEL. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 5632. Price, net, as. 6d. 


“Among the manuscripts left by the Royal Bavarian Concertmeister 
Herr Ludwig Abel, who died at Munich in 1895, were found these second 
violin parts to the Rode Cafrices. Music of this kind, which in the present 
instance is carefully and conscientiously done, is not so much an invention 
or inspiration as a bringing to light the harmony latent in the melody. 
Benjamin Franklin, in reference to old Scotch tunes, remarks in a letter 
written in 1765, that ‘they are really compositions of melody and harmony 
united, or rather that their melody is harmony.’ The power of mentally 
conceiving this latent factor—to say nothing of the fact that although in 
places certain harmonic progressions, certain cadences are definitely sug- 
gested, the harmony may be worked out in a variety of ways—is not given 
toall; only those who are musically gifted, and who in addition have a 
sound knowledge of harmony, can feel these, as it were, inner tones. To 
such, therefore, these ‘ Abel’ parts will prove a help and an enjoyment.” — 
Monthty Musical Record. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





J. S|. BACH’S 
COMPLETE TWO- AND THREE-PART INVENTIONS, 
Edited, carefully Revised, Phrased, and Fingered by 
G. BUONAMICI, 


Continental Fingering. Edition No. 8012 ; net, 2s. 

“Signor Buonamici’s delightful edition of the two- and three-part inven- 
tions of Bach encourages the hope that the gifted Italian pianist may do 
more work of the same kind; no better edition has appeared.”—7Z2mes, 
Jan, 2and, 1898. 

“To train up pianists in the way in which they should go, Bach’s 
‘Inventions’ are most useful—nay, indispensable ; they train the fingers and 
strengthen the intellect. Unless properly fingered and carefully phrased 
they are, however, of little service to young layers. In this edition, 
oye one by Mr. G. Buonamici, all such help is given. The editor 

s shown care and intelligence. His fingering is excellent |—Music Trades 
Review. 

“The present edition is entirely deserving of praise.” — Musical 
Standard. 

“This new edition of Bach’s pay om Inventions is notable for more 
reasons than one. A two-part and a three-part invention in each of fifteen 
different keys are printed laecsenmey a change which doubtless relieves 
the student of a certain monotony felt when playing them in the original 
order. A more important feature of the edition is apparent, however, in the 
thorough revision which the work has undergone—the excellent phrasing, 
systematic fingering, explanations of all embellishments, indication of 
tempo, metronome signs, and marks of expression leaving nothing more to 
be desired, Besides which, a thematic index for reference appears on 
page 1. A footnote directs that ‘All the notes with figures written adove 
them are to be played with the right hand, even if written on the bass 
Stave; and those with the figures written de/ow them are to be taken 
by the left hand, even if written on the treble stave.’ The value of such an 


rs for all purposes is obvious.”—Monthly Musical Record, January 
1898. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199 & 81, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





AYSER’S VIOLIN STUDIES. 
Carefully Revised, Fingered, and with Instructive Annotations by 


ERNST HEIM. 
36 Elementary and Progressive Studies. Net, 
No. (introductory to those of Kreutzer). Op. 20. &“s 


8662 Violin Solo, complete ee ae 
8662a-¢ 4, 4», Im3 Books .. ws we of oo Coach I — 
s610a-c 2 Violins. In3 Books ... ws ss» os oo» each & 6 
7397a-c Violin and Piano, In 3 Books ... ao «= Ge 3 6 


16 Studies (comprising studies in the half, rst, and, 3rd, 4th, sth, 6th, 
and 7th positions). Op. 28. 

8660 Violin Solo we see = nee wee wee weet wwe 
5619 2 Violins ove wee ove oe we a ee ee 

** These excellent studies comprise exercises in the half, rst, and, 3rd, 4th, 
sth, 6th, and 7th positions, and may be regarded as good stepping stones to 
Rode’s and dooueae celebrated studies. They can also be had with 
accompaniment of a second violin.” —Violin Times, February, 1898. 

“Valuable additions to the repertoire of all diligent students.”—Daily 
News, April 14th, 1899. 


16 Studies (to follow the 36 Studies, Op. 20). Op. 30. 


866 Violin Solo ws 0s cere (ite (ile irri CG 
5629 2 Violins eee . oe ooo - oe eee oo. 2 


“These studies are, in fact, thoroughly good, and, further, they have 
been now revised, fingered, and phrased by a competent and conscientious 
editor, Ernst Heim. In No. 5620, parts are added for a second violin, and 
in this form the studies are naturally more interesting; these parts were 
added by Kayser himself.” —-Wusic Trades Review, February, 1898. 

*« These studies are intended to follow the thirty-six contained in Op, 20, 
which, as we recently observed, enjoy a wide circulation. The name of the 
composer is therefore in itself a sufficient recommendation to the present set. 
The aim is chiefly mechanical: they caanot, hike the pianoforte studies of 
Heller mentioned above, serve, when mastered, as pieces ; yet, for all that, 
the music is not dry. Great is the help afforded by the editor, Ernst Heim ; 
a mere glance at the various studies will show that the ‘carefully’ on the 
title-page is fully justified.” —Monthly Musical Record, February, 1898. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
And 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





PrORILLOS 36 ETUDES EN FORME DE 
Caprices, pour le Violon, 
Newly Revised and Fingered by 
ERNST HEIM. 


Augenet’s Edition, No. 5654. Price, net 2s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street, 





ARYSIENKA. 
Caprice Magturka pour Piano, par 
F. KIRCHNER. 
Op. 806. Price 3s. 
‘A pianoforte solo for educational uses is Fritz Kitchner’s ' Marysienka, 
. age oe and engaging mazurka-like movement.”—Musical Opinion, 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





LP HOCH’S CONSERVATOIRE for all 


branches of Music, in Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The Winter Term 
commences September 1, Director, Professor Dr. B, ScHotz. Tuition is 
iven by Messrs: Director B. Scholz, Professor J. Kwast, L. Uzielli, F. 
eyer, E. Engesser, Music Director A. Glick, K. Friedberg, Frl. L. Mayer, 
and Ch. Eckel (in Pianoforte) ; Mr. H. Gelhaar (in Organ); Professor H. 
Heermann, Professor Naret-Koning and F. Bassermann, A. Hess, A. Leimer 
and F, Kiichler (in Violin and Viola respectively); Professor B. Cossmann 
and Professor Hugo Becker (in Violoncello) ; W. Seltrecht (in Contra-Bass) ; 
A. Konitz (in Flute) ; R. Miins (in Oboe); L. Mohler (in Clarinet); F. 
Thiele-(Fagotto) ; C. Preusse(in Horn); J. Wohllebe (in Trumpet) ; Messrs. 
Ed. Bellwidt and S, Rigutini, Frau. Buff-Hedinger and Frl. Cl. Sohn (in 
Singing) ; Director Dr. Scholz and Messrs. Professor J, Knorr, C. Breiden- 
stein, B. Sekles, and K, Kern (in Theory and Composition); Professor V. 
Valentin (in German Literature); Mr, K. Hermann (in Declamation and 
Mimics); Frl- del Lungo (in Italian Language), Prospectus to be had 
gratis and post free, from the Secretary of the Dr. Hoch’s Conservatoire, 





4, Eschersheimerlandstrasse, Applications for entry should be made imme- 
diately, as only a limited number of pupils will be accepted, 
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Numer,  PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
AUBER, D. F. E. La Siréne. Overture (No. 50) 
80956,¢ CLEMENTI, M. Gradusad Parnassum, or the Art 
of playing the Pianoforte. Newly fingered, 
phrased and annotated a G, Buonamici. C. 
Books II. and III. ... us each, net 
6223a,b LISZT, F. Paganini Studies, Edited by Edward 
Dannreuther. C. 2 Books ose each, net 
82905 PAUER, E. Ballet Album. A collection of Dance- 
Movements from the works of celebrated com- 
posers. Book II. (Spontini, Cherubini, Spohr, 
Weber, and Meyerbeer) ... cco 
8290¢ Book III. (Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and 
E, Pauer)... ‘a: 
8336 PL = L, Technical | Studies (Technische Studien) 
net 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 
8512 AUBER,D.F.E, LaSiréne. Overture ... net 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


HEIM, ERNST, Palaestra, A collection of Pieces, 
Sonatas, Suites, and Concert-Pieces for Violin 
Solo with Pianoforte accompaniment ; arranged 
in progressive order, carefully marked and 
annotated : 

114744 BookIVa. Pieces up tothe third position. Change 
between the first and third positions, without 
Portamento, by J. S. Bach and Veracini ; with 
Portamento, by Mathilde Heim-Brem, Strelezki, 
and Ignaz Lachner . = co 

114744 Book IVd. Pieces up to the third position, Change 
between the first, second, and third posiiions : 
pieces by Gurlitt, Haydn, and Ignaz Lachner. 
Change between the half, first, second, and third 
positions: pieces by Handel and Mendelssohn 

net 

11474¢ Book IVe. Supplement to Books a and b. Piec:s 
by David, A. ana De Beriot, H. Ries, and 

Gade ae ° , 

SIMON, A. Berceuse. Edited and Sevan by 
Ernst Heim ... oes 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


4245 BROWN, ANDREW. ‘‘Lady Spring.” Three- 
part song for female voices, with Pianoforte ac- 
companiment.,,, cee eve ove o net —4 


/AUGENER & Co., 199, REGENT STREET, London, W, 


Principal Deptt of Foreign and English Music, 
. aaa and Publishing Business. 


City Branch—22, NEWGATE STREET, E,C. 
School Depariment and Musical Library— 
81, REGENT STREET, W. 


‘Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited.” 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 


Also to bé had through 
ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ORGAN. 
By J. MATTHEWS. 


Augener’s Edition No, 9214; paper covers, net, 2s. ; bound, net, 2s. 6d. 


Extract from Author's Preface :-- 

‘The aim of the present work is to provide organ students wich a book of 
reference, supplementary to the organ method selected. It is also hoped 
that experienc d players may find it useful for reference. Part I. deals 
with the organ historically, from the earliest known facts concerning it down 
to our own period. Part II. is devoted to a description of the mechanism, 
pipes, and different kinds of action found in modern organs. Part III. 
treats of the technique of the instrument, with an indicated course of study 
to be supplemented at the teacher's discretion. Only a few speciiications 
presenting features of special interest are given in Part IV., and the follow- 
ing section is a Glossary of terms used in connection with the organ by 
players or builders, In the Biographical section, forming Part VI., the 
notices, necessarily brief, may perhaps be useful to those who append notes 
to their recital programmes. The ‘Guide through Organ Literature’ lay 
no claim to completeness, but it is believed that a sufficient number of the 
best original works and arrang ts in different styles will be found 
included in the list.” 





CONTENTS. 
Part 1. HIsToRICAL. 
Part DEscrIPTIVR. 
ParT 111. PRACTICAL. 
Part iv. SPECIFICATIONS. 
Part v. GLossary or TERMS, 
Part vi. BioGRAPHICAL, 
Part vil, GUIDE THROUGH ORGAN LITERATURE, 


“A very com: lete little work, and one that organ students would do well 
to make a ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.’ The author and compiler, Mr. 
John Matthews, has, with much labour and care, gathered together in one 
inexpensive, portable volume, information on various Subjects of interest to 
organists, and he claims for it the distinction of being ‘the only manual 
attempting to treat in a systematic manner all . subjects which are here 
summarised, 7" Musical News, December 4th, 1897. 

** This is just the book that was wanted for R.C.O. candidates. Within 
a very moderate compass it contains everything that is likely to be made the 
subject of a question on the organ.” — University Correspondent, March sth, 
1898. 

x The first part deals with the organ historically; the second with a de- 
scription of the mechanism, pipes, and various kinds of actions ; the next 
part treats of the sechnique of the instrument; then follow some specifica- 
tions ; a glossary, which is most useful and full, and which includes a 
description of the word ‘ metechotic,’a word very often used, but an explan- 
ation of which we have not seen in print before ; next follows a biographical 
section, the work concluding with a guide to organ literature, which will no 
doubt be very useful, The book, by the judicious inclusion of the useful 
and important, and the exclusion of Jess needful material, has been brought 
into small compass, and is a veritable mu/tum in parvo.’ Musical Opinion, 
March, 1898. 

“A very useful and well-thought out volume. As an examination text- 
book the information given would be very useful ; in fact, every organist 
might study the pages with advantage. . - Inail respects | the matter 
is up to date, including a notice of the Hope-Jones system.”—Musical 
Courier, March 31st, 1898. 

‘* Mr. Matthews is not only an organist, but also that much rarer thing 
a musician. . . This is especially seen in the ‘Guide through Organ 
Literature,’ with which the book closes. If, in his choice of pieces, the 
student will follow Mr. Matthews’ guidance, he will be on the way to 
become an artist, and not an organ-grinder.”—The Church Review, 
June 2gth, 1899. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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